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ABSTRACT 


A MODEL OF EPISCOPAL LEADERSHIP FOR 


CHURCH RENEWAL IN THE A.MLE. ZION CHURCH 


by 
W. Darin Moore 


United Theological Seminary, 2014 


Mentor 


Jason Vickers, Ph.D. 


This project took place with pastors in the California Conference of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church to test the hypothesis that engaged leadership by the 
presiding bishop would heighten awareness and effectiveness of clergy as they lead their 
congregations to a higher level of discipleship and worship. 

The research demonstrates that by working intentionally and directly with the pas- 
tors, assisting them in understanding and implementing discipleship programs and Spirit- 
led worship experiences that fit their respective congregations, as leaders, they become 
more effective in fostering an environment where the “green-shoots” of church renewai, 
revitalization and growth will spring forth. 


Vil 


INTRODUCTION 


In many ways the journey towards this project began many years ago. Church has 
always been a vital part of my life and I couldn’t really understand how it wasn’t the same 
for everyone. As a teenager, I would enthusiastically invite all the youth from the neighbor- 
hood and my school to our church. It was lifestyle evangelism, even before the term was 
popularized. A church that had an aging congregation suddenly was witnessing the halls 
being filled with energetic young people, many of whom had never been a part of a church 
before. 

Church renewal is not a human schema. In spite of our best efforts, it is beyond our 
control. Therefore, when church renewal happens, we can never take credit. It is always the 
work of the Holy Spirit. Throughout history the Lord has been, and will continue, renew- 
ing His church. As Jesus revealed to Peter in Matthew 16:18, it is the Lord’s church and 
the ultimate responsibility for building and blessing the church belongs to the Lord. The 
challenge for church leadership is discerning how to participate in what the Lord is doing, 
in, with, and through His church. 

As a youth leader, then as a young minister and subsequently as a pastor, and fi- 
nally, a bishop, my perspective has covered a broad range of church life and witness. This 
project is an extension of that experience of being nurtured by a community of believers 
who supported a young man’s potential that at times was less obvious than at others. This 
project is also a reflection of the heartfelt commitment to build upon the church’s rich 


legacy of transforming the lives of generations of youth. A conviction that anyone who has 


been the heir of such a blessed legacy, must love the church, and love future generations 
enough to have a deep passion to pass on a church that is both spiritually vibrant and dy- 
namically mission oriented. 

Working with a subset of pastors within the AME Zion denomination, this project 
had as its goal to identify a model of episcopal leadership that would foster an environment 
for church renewal. Briefly stated, the hypothesis is that a model of an episcopal leader as 
spiritual mentor is consistent with biblical descriptions of the function of episcope and is 
an essential element in church renewal. When bishops embrace, as a part of their ministry 
of oversight their role as teachers, a relationship of trust, instruction, and encouragement 
is developed with pastors, resulting in an increase in pastoral effectiveness and a reduction 
in pastoral apathy and burnout. 

My interest in this subject had its genesis long before I became a bishop in the 
church. Bishops seemed so grand, yet so remote when I was a youth. I had an intrinsic 
sense that they were important people and must have done important work, but the greatest 
influencer in my faith formation wasn’t the bishop, it was my pastor. Later, as a pastor, I 
served with some dynamic episcopal leaders who loved the Lord and the church. They pos- 
sessed keen intelligence and most were extraordinary orators and biblical scholars. How- 
ever, they still were remote. The vast majority of the interaction these chief pastors had 
with those who pastored churches under their supervision, involved administrative duties. 
It seemed such a tragedy that there was such a limited investment in mentoring young pas- 
tors by these who had so much to offer. 

This project is birthed out of a commitment to explore alternatives for how the 
role of the episcopacy functions in the AME Zion Church. While ecclesial administra- 
tion is important to a healthy church, it must never come at the expense of heaithy indi- 
viduals, including healthy ministers. The research presented in this study demonstrates 


that by working intentionally and directly with the pastors, bishops can enhance their 


spiritual health and ministry effectiveness, creating the necessary conditions for church 
growth and renewal. 

Chapter One will offer an overview of the ministry focus for the project describing 
the context and history of the AME Zion Church. There will be a discussion of the mission 
of the church, known as the Freedom Church, followed by outlining the demographics of 
the California Conference which was the locus of the study. 

Chapter Two provides the literature framework for the ministry model of mentoring 
and coaching. This chapter offers a review of the current research on relational mentorship 
both from authors representing a specifically Christian perspective, as well as those in the 
business sector. 

Chapter Three is the foundational work of the project. It establishes the theoretical 
support for this ministry project. Beginning with a biblical exegesis of a passage from He- 
brew scripture describing the advantages and challenges that come with human leadership, 
the chapter moves to explore several New Testament models of Christian leadership. This 
chapter will also delve into the historical and theological foundations for the project. 

Chapter Four will present the methodology and the design of the project. The prob- 
lem statement will be described and a statement of the hypothesis will follow. The objec- 
tives of the project will be listed and the specifics of the research design and participants 
will be presented. 

The Field Experience will be presented during Chapter Five. This will be the read- 
er’s opportunity to view the results of the project with specific study participants scores de- 
lineated. A discussion of the data analysis will be included in this section and will prepare 
the reader for the summation in the final chapter. 

Chapter Six contains the biblical and theological reflections gleaned throughout the 
project. There will be an extensive discussion of both ecclesiological and practical insights. 


Finally the author will offer some concluding remarks on further study and reflection. 


The thrust of this project is future-oriented. While there will be significant histori- 
cal reflections and an analysis of the current challenges, it is the expectation that the reader 
will grasp the opportunity this proposed model of episcopal leadership offers for church 
renewal and the future of the church. The temptation towards apathy or despair must be 


rejected, because there is too much at stake. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


The focus of this project was the clergy leadership who serve the congregations of 
the California Annual Conference of the Western Episcopal District of the African Method- 
ist Episcopal Zion Church. 

The African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church was founded in 1796 in New York 
City. Black members of John Street Methodist Church became dissatisfied with the blatant 
racial discrimination and maltreatment by the white members and clergy. They were forced 
to sit in separate sections, were not allowed to preach, had to take communion after whites, 
were only baptized after all whites had been baptized, and were buried separately. ' 

Though they found no fault with Methodism as a religious institution, they could nc 
longer “endure the constant humiliation and restriction imposed by the people into whose 
hands Methodism had fallen.”? A group of the Black members met with the Bishop Francis 
Asbury of the Methodist Episcopal Church to gain permission to hold their own meeting. 
The Bishop granted their request.’ 

They initially held prayer meetings on Sunday afternoons and held preaching and 


exhortation meetings on Wednesday nights. They were led by James Varick, Abraham 


1 William J. Walls, The African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church: Reality of the Black Church (Charlotte, 
NC: AME Zion Publishing House, 1974), 44-45. 


2 Ibid., 45. 


3 John J. Moore, History of the AME Zion Church in America: Founded in 1796, in the City of New York 
(New York, NY: Teachers’ Journal Office, 1884), 16. 


Thompson and June Scott, who were the first Africans in New York State to be ordained by 
the Methodist Church.‘ 

The African Methodist Church was firmly established in 1820, when the leaders 
voted themselves out of the Methodist Episcopal Church.° At their General Conference in 
1848 they voted to add Zion to the name, to distinguish themselves from the AME church 
that sprang up in Philadelphia,° and officially became known as the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church (hereafter, AME Zion Church). To date, the AME Zion Church has 
member churches on all continents except Australia.’ 

Devoted to religious, educational and social justice causes, the AME Zion Church 
became identified with the moniker “the Freedom Church.” Its members have been in- 
strumental in many of the freedom struggles of this nation, dating back to the days when 
former slaves Frederick Douglass, Sojourner Truth, Jermain Loguen, and Harriet Tub- 
man led the first wave of Black social activism. AME Zion Bishop Alexander Walters, 
along with Dr. W.E.B. DuBois, helped to found the NAACP. Bishop Walters was also a 
pioneering member of the Pan-African Congress. Many of the denomination’s clergy and 
lay people were active participants in the Civil Rights Movement of the ‘60s.° 

The Freedom Church continues to understand its mission to be one of spiritu- 
al, educational, and economic liberation of ali people. It advances a holistic approach 
to ministry, one that emphasizes both personal piety and social justice as inextricable 
the full realization cf the Gospel of Christ Jesus. The Discipline of The AME Zion 


Church states; “We believe that all who have faith in Him will be empowered and 


4 Walls, The African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, 48. 
5 Ibid. 

6 Ibid., 50. 

7 Ibid. 


8 African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. ittp://www.amez.or . http://www.amez.org/index.php? 
option=com_content&view=article&id=5 12&Itemid=97 (accessed September 26, 2011). 


invigorated by the Holy Spirit to risk all for the reconciling work and fulfillment of 
the Kingdom of God.’ 

The church maintained from its American Methodist heritage a superintendency 
system to provide oversight. This would subsequently evolve into a more formal episcopal 
form of governance. In its early history the elected leaders of the church were called super- 
intendents, and later the title of bishop was adopted. 

Today, the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church is organized into twelve epis- 
copal districts covering areas in the U.S. and overseas, with one bishop presiding over each 
district. The bishops collectively provide spiritual and temporal leadership for more than 
one million people in a broad range of settings on five continents, including North and 
South America, Europe, Africa and Asia.'° Each Episcopal area is further divided into An- 
nual Conferences. The Western Episcopal District is made up of the Alaska Annual Con- 
ference, the Arizona Annual Conference, the California Annual Conference, the Colorado 
Annual Conference, and the Southwest Rocky Mountain Annual Conference." 

The purpose of the Conference is to provide accountability, unity and leadership 
to and among the member churches. Al! the churches in the conference gather together at 
various times to report to the bishop and to conduct the business of the Church. The most 
important of these meetings is a yearly meeting called the “annua! conference.” 

The California Conference is comprised of two Presiding Elder Districts — the 
Bay Cities District and the Central Valley District. There are nine churches in the Bay 
Cities District, located in Oakland, San Francisco, Palo Alto, East Palo Alto, Vallejo, San 


Jose, San Mateo, Redwood City, and Union City. There are seven churches in the Cen- 


9 The Book of Discipline of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church (Charlotte, NC: The AME Zion 
Publishing House, 2008), 10. 


10 African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. Board of Bishops. http://www.amezion.org/news/amezion/ 
boardofbishops.html (accessed August 15, 2013). 


11 {bid. 


tral Valley District, located in Sacramento (two churches), Merced, Fresno, Stockton, 
Modesto and Hanford. 

These churches have a rich tradition both within the denomination and within the 
communities they serve. The oldest of these churches in California was established in 
1852, while the youngest was founded in 1996. These churches have memberships that are 
predominantly African-American, but span across a wide range of ages, educational lev- 
els and socio-economic classes. The churches also vary in their current states of spiritual 
health. Some are thriving and growing, while others are struggling with declining member- 
ships and burdensome financial obligations. 

What the churches do have in common is the connection within their denomina- 
tion, which allows for mutual support and encouragement. Also, the Episcopal system of 
governance provides for opportunities when all pastors of these churches report to their 
respective Presiding Elders, and ultimately to the Bishop. The California Conference, with 
its sixteen churches, is a manageable sample size for our test of the hypothesis that engaged 
leadership by the presiding prelate can positively impact the clergy leadership leading to 
church renewal within declining congregations and assist growing congregations to a high- 
er level of discipleship and worship. 

The sixteen pastors who serve in the California Annual Conference range 
in age from twenty-nine to seventy-one years old. They come from diverse socio- 
economic backgrounds and have had a variety of life experiences that serve their 
respective congregations well. Of the sixteen pastors, ten are bi-vocational and one 
has retired from secular employment. As a prerequisite for Elder’s ordination, each 
of these pastors would be required to have completed four years of Conference Stud- 
ies Courses. There is currently no formai requirement for continuing studies post- 
ordination. Therefore, most kave no structured professionai development once they 


begin their pastcrai career. 


Educational requirements for ordination in The AME Zion Church are a recent de- 
velopment and remain minimal. As such, only three of the sixteen pastors of the California 
Conference hold a Master’s of Divinity Degree. Two pastors have earned Master’s degrees 
in other areas of studies and the remaining eleven pastors have no formal education beyond 
a bachelor’s degree. 

By working intimately and directly with the two presiding elders of the districts 
and the pastors of the sixteen churches, assessing their respective leadership attributes and 
weaknesses, assisting them in crafting and implementing spirit-led discipleship programs 
and spirit-led worship experiences that fit their unique congregational context, the “green- 
shoots” of church renewal, revitalization and growth will become evident. 

The major focus of this project is to test the hypothesis that engaged leadership by 
the bishop will have a strong and positive influence on the pastors, who will as a result, 
exhibit the necessary disposition to be responsive to, and an agent of, the Holy Spirit em- 
powering their congregations, engaging with and witnessing to their communities, and 
experiencing church renewal. 

There are many ways in which a congregation can experience renewal. An in- 
crease in the congregational commitment to mission, whether global or local, an in- 
creasing witness to the community of the amazing love of Christ and the transforma- 
tive power of the Holy Spirit, a vibrant worship experience which reflects an ethic of 
love and hospitality, can all be evidence of a renewing of the church. As the people 
grow in their spiritual lives, the Holy Spirit will use them to do amazing things within 
and beyond the walls of the church. Meaning the authentic church renewal fosters 
community transformation. 

in Methodist polity, bishops have limited direct interaction with focai congrega- 
tions. Yet, most wil! acknowledge that ministry at the local church level is of prime impor- 


tance. The denomination doesn’t exist without strong loca! churches. The bishop’s impact 


on congregations is most obviously seen in the appointment authority assigned local pas- 
tors. Additionaily, a bishop provides administrative oversight through the presiding elders 
and evaluates the overall effectiveness of each pastor at the annual conference. Often ne- 
glected is the vital role the bishop is expected to have in clergy leadership development, 
guidance, and encouragement. 

The Discipline requires a full scope of administrative responsibilities for the bish- 
op. Additionally, it requires that a bishop travel throughout their entire district once a year, 
to oversee the spiritual and temporal affairs of the work; expands the church through mis- 
sions and evangelism by establishing new churches; and provides each annual conference 
with a program of instruction and inspiration emphasizing the necessity of evangelism.” 
Of the twenty-three specific duties delineated in The AME Zion Book of Discipline, only 
three could be vaguely interpreted as encouraging the Scriptural admonition that a bishop 
be apt to teach. 

An interesting contrast is presented when one considers that the questions asked 
during the Litany for the Consecration of a Bishop are dominated by a focus on teaching 
by word and example. Of the nine questions put to the person about to be consecrated, eight 
are clearly related to the ministry of the bishop as teacher, mentor, and spiritual exemplar.” 

Bishops in the AME Zion Church are tasked with providing the leadership and 
oversight of the denomination as a whole, as well as individual churches. The Church itself 


describes the responsibilities as such: 


The African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church uses an episcopal system of gov- 
emance, which means bishops provide the top leadership. Bishops are directed 
to provide oversight of the entire church as a board, but have specific individual 
leadership responsibilities in a geographical area, called an episcopal district. An 
episcopal district is comprised of one or more annual conferences. There are 12 
episcopal districts covering areas in the U.S. and overseas. They provide spiritual 


12 The Book of Discipline of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, 83. 
13 Ibid., 3. 


iB 


leadership to more than | million persons in a broad range of settings on five conti- 
nents, including North and South America, Europe, Africa and Asia. 


The responsibilities of a bishop are extensive. Bishops are required to preside 
over annual and general conferences, providing annual conferences with a program of 
instruction and emphasizing evangelism; to form presiding elder districts, and appoint 
presiding elders; to make appointments of the minsters and pastors, either during or be- 
tween annual conferences, and transfers between conferences; traveling throughout the 
entire episcopal district annually; deciding questions of church law; and much more. 
In fact, the Discipline of the AME Zion Church lists a multitude of complex duties of 
a Bishop which if done diligently will consume the majority of the episcopate’s time 
and energy. 

The AME Zion Church, like many other mainline denominations, is experiencing 
a significant decline in membership. While there are a myriad of issues responsible for 
the loss of members, many observers point to the lack of dynamic leadership in our lo- 
cal churches as one factor in the decline. Churches that have strong, motivated, pastors in 
partnership with engaged lay leadership in the local church often are witnessing renewal 
and growth. 

Bishops are persons who have long tenure in the life of the church and typically 
possess strong leadership, communication, and administrative abilities. They are elected 
from either pastoral or denominational positions that have prepared them for the enormous 
responsibilities of the office. As such, they are valuable resources of wisdom which often 
go untapped due io their focus on the vast administrative duties along with the lack of ac- 


cessibility to the average local pastor. A mentoring relationship with the presiding bishop 


14 African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. Board of Bishops. http://www.amez.org/news/amezion/ 
boardofbishops.html (accessed December 11, 2012). 


15 The Book of Discipline of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, 83-85. 
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of the Annual Conference would provide each pastor with ciear objectives for enhancing 
their ministry, offer relevant insights on pastoral care, and give direct evaluative feedback 
to a pastor before issues demand more drastic interventions. 

While it is clear that the administrative functions of the bishop are vital for church over- 
sight and denominational operations, one can argue that the health of the local congregations is 
the most important responsibility of an episcopate. If one agrees that the primary responsibil- 
ity for a local pastor is to minister to the members of their parish, inclusive of the community 
in which they are called to serve, one could also suggest that the bishop is to pastor pastors 
and thereby promote the health of a number of congregations. It is hard to imagine an honest 
evaluation of episcopal leadership that does not place congregational vitality as a priority. The 
question can rightly be posed; “(How can one claim to be an effective bishop of the church and 
preside over the decline of a significant number of churches in their jurisdiction?” 

In The Art of Questioning, Bishop William Willimon, emphasizes the central role 
teaching has historically played in fulfilling the responsibilities of the office of a bishop 
when he writes, “A historic function of bishops, shepherd of the shepherds under the Good 
Shepherd, is teaching, guarding, and transmitting the faith.”’* 

One of the many negative consequences of a bishop’s preoccupation with admin- 
istrative duties to the exclusion of a mentoring relationship with their pastors is a growing 
disconnect from those for whom they are to provide spiritual leadership. This results in a 
decline in morale among the clergy and a heightened view of the bishop less as a shepherd 
and spiritual guide and more as a Chief Executive Officer, solely concerned with collect- 
ing assessments, enforcing liturgical conformity, and promoting denominational projects. 
This resultant distance between bishop and pastor can contribute to clergy burnout, church 
splits, and theological confusion. 


16 William H. Willimon, Bishop: The Art of Questioning Authority by an Authority in Question (Nashville, 
TN: Abingdon Press, 2012), 129. 


13 


Conversely, an intentional, well-defined mentoring relationship has the potential to 
reduce clergy issues related to stress and doctrinal error. It can nurture strong clergy leaders 
in local congregations and foster a healthy understanding of the benefits of connectional- 
ism, including financial support for worthwhile denominational initiatives. Additionally, 
the episcopate could potentially gain a reciprocal benefit from hearing unvarnished feed- 
back from pastors on the frontline. As the level of trust increases, the conversations may 
reveal important insights which could enhance the effectiveness of the bishop’s administra- 
tive functions. More importantly, bishops may deepen their awareness of the joys, pains, 
hopes, and anxieties of the persons for whom they are charged with pastoral oversight. 

Mainline churches are enduring enormous tensions as they navigate the rapidly 
changing cultural landscape. Adapting ministry to the realities of the twenty-first century 
and changing demographics while maintaining theological and ecclesiastical integrity is 
no small feat. Recent trends have found either congregations splitting from mainline de- 
nominations that they view as too beholden to outdated traditions and overly hierarchical 
or becoming increasing entrenched in traditionalism, rejecting any innovations in worship 
style and organizational methodologies with righteous indignation. 

In such a climate, the role of the bishop is all the more important. As the office that 
figuratively embodies the unity and tradition of the church, the bishop is key in setting the 
example for how to face these societal changes. The bishop, through word, precept, and 
example can either reinforce a congregation’s rigidity or help alleviate fears while offering 
support, guidance, and resources for church transition and renewal. 

Methodist polity limits the role of the episcopate in direct congregationai inter- 
vention. The most appropriate, and also most effective, strategy for facilitating con- 
gregational renewal in The AME Zion Church is through the bishop’s relationship with 
the pastors in the conferences over which one presides. Bishops are still heid in high 


esteem by most clergy and lay in the church and the expectations the bishop estab- 


14 


lishes, as long as they are clear, consistent, and deemed appropriate, are highly likely 
to be taken seriously. 

This reality creates some valuable opportunities. The influence of the bishop on 
clergy is such that if a bishop models a teaching ministry, teaching will gain greater empha- 
sis at the local church level. Additionally, pastors are more likely to participate in sessions 
called by and inclusive of the bishop. Whether they are concerned about remaining in good 
standing with the bishop or have a higher regard for a course led by their bishop, the result 
is a higher level of participation. 

The author, who serves as Bishop of the California Conference, senses that in many 
ways the Lord has been preparing him for this assignment his entire life. As the oldest of 
four boys raised by a working single mother, mentoring his brothers was thrust upon him 
at an early age. By sixteen he was leading a group of fifty youth on national bus tours and 
at seventeen, preaching and teaching at churches of different denominations. 

Serving as a coach or mentor for pastors requires a first-hand understanding of 
pastoral ministry that provides a point of identification between the mentor and mentees. 
Prior to being consecrated, this bishop’s pastoral vocation was both varied and extensive. 

The early years of pastoral ministry for this bishop were lived out with small, rural 
congregations primarily comprised of family members. This unique experience sensitizes 
the bishop to the joys and struggles of the small church. While as a young pastor filled with 
wide-eyed optimism and fanciful notions of instantaneously transforming a small church 
with eight faithful, elderly members into a mega-church, this became a profoundly hum- 
bling and educational process. 

As Jason Byasse accurately describes in his book, The Gifts of the Small Church, 
young preachers often come into these small, rural congregations “wearing the mantle of 


power, but not of knowledge.”!’ And if they happen to wear the mantle of knowledge by 


17 Jason Byassee. The Gifts of the Smail Church (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2010), 98. 


virtue of their seminary training, they most certainly lack the mantle of wisdom, which is 
the maturity to know what to say, when to say it, to whom it should be said, and the manner 
in which it should be said. So much of the success of pastoral ministry is based on this wis- 
dom. It is during those formative years in small church ministry that these skills are honed. 

Subsequent years of pastoral ministry included serving a congregation of approxi- 
mately 75 families, a significant number of whom were educators and other professionals; 
serving as the pastor of a historic congregation that was considered a “flagship church”; 
and finally returning to pastor his home church which experienced explosive growth dur- 
ing his tenure. That congregation grew from about three hundred active members in 1993 
to more than six thousand five hundred by July 2012, when the author was then elected to 
the office of bishop. 

The Right Reverend Nathaniel Jarrett, AME Zion Bishop (Retired), once comment- 
ed; “Being consecrated a bishop is like riding up on an elevator. Whoever a person is on 
one level they will be the same person just on another level.” Upon consecration to the of- 
fice of bishop in The AME Zion Church one must soon relinquish pastoral responsibilities 
in the local church. However, the heart of a pastor, or shepherd matures over the years, and 
becomes prepared to serve on another ievel in the life of the Church. Now one who is truly 
called to a pastoral vocation will become a pastor to pastors. 

Jason Byassee writes; “Methodist ministers are meant to be one another’s church. 
Once we’re ordained, we belong to a local church, no longer. We belong to the Annual 
Conference. Theoretically then, other minsters should be our fellow church members.” If 
one adheres to Byassee’s perspective, which [ believe is an accurate one, the logical con- 
clusion is that the bishop then would be the pastor for the members of the Annual Confer- 
ence, the ministers. 


18 Ibid. 81. 


CHAPTER TWO 


STATE OF THE ART IN MINISTRY PROJECT 


This section focuses primarily on the State of the Art in this ministry project such as: 
mentoring, coaching, leadership, organizational renewal and growth. The literature is organized 
in accordance with the various themes and will bring into dialogue selected sources in an effort 
to compare ideas and present the expertise upon which the focus of this project is constructed. 

In his book, Augustine as Mentor'’, Smither explores the mentoring styles of the early 
Christian, through Augustine and presents an extremely relevant and practical application for 
contemporary pastors and ministry leaders. He endeavors to answer the meaning of mentor- 
ing, and its germaneness to Christian discipleship. Along with the example of Augustine as 
mentor, Smither draws upon the mentoring styles of other great thinkers of the Augustine era 
such as: Cyprian, Basil, Ambrose and Pachomius. Smither begins with an examination of 
those who impacted Augustine’s life and ministry. This is an important principle, in that great 
leaders most often have had the influence of great leaders themselves. Augustine’s method 
to mentoring, mentor as disciple, is the major theme. It is evident that relationship is the most 
significant element of Augustine’s mentoring style. Smither is remarkably effective in his 
presentation of a historical mentor, which is relevant for today’s leaders. 

ICCTE Journal: A Journal of the International Christian Community for Teacher 


Education, featured the work of Ann Palmer Bradley, “Mentoring Following the Example 


19 Edward Smither, Augustine as Mentor: A Model for Preparing Spiritual Leaders (Nashville, TN: B&H 
Publishing, 2008), 27. 
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of Christ.” Bradley opens her article with an introduction to a theological approach to 
mentoring. She researches the etymoiogy of mentor, and suggests it traces back to Homer’s 
Odyssey and tracks its usage to the seventeenth century Archbishop Felon’s “les adventure 
de Telemaque.””° 

Bradley further notes that cultural anthropologists have attested to the fact that 
mentors have played a strong role in societal development throughout history. She points 
out that though the word mentor is not directly mentioned in the Bible, the concept of men- 
toring is evident throughout Old and New Testaments, in various terms like: elder, teacher, 
and disciple. The Greek word meno, which translates to enduring relationship, appears in 
the New Testament one-hundred and eighteen times. 

Bradley begins her argument for a theological foundation for mentoring in Genesis, us- 
ing as support the relationship between God and Adam. She continues by presenting a myriad 
of such relationships in the examples of Moses and Joshua, Elijah and Elisha, Barnabas and 
Paul, Paul and Timothy, as well as, Jesus and his Disciples.?! The article presents a compelling 
and well supported argument for the benefits of mentoring in the religious arena as well as for 
secular organizations. The practical realities of mentoring are well explored by Bradley. 

In a similar approach, Ron Beisterling in “The Mentoring Approach of Jesus as 
Demonstrated in John 13”, outlines an historical methodology of mentoring with a look at 
its origin and development through history. He gives particular attention to the relational 
aspect of mentoring shared between Jesus and his Disciples. Beisterling’s article uses the 
study of an Associate Professor to demonstrate the theological aspect to mentoring and its 


relevance to social science.” 
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According to Michael Youssef, in his book The Leadership Styles of Jesus, leaders 
in all sectors can gain from utilizing the example set forth by Jesus. Youssef highlights the 
leadership qualities of Jesus and gives examples of practical application in all aspects of 
leadership, by addressing the adversities and anxieties that often accompany leadership.”* 

In “The Prophet as Mentor”, Rickie Moore further explores the relationship aspect 
of mentoring”. He achieves this by illuminating the Old Testament prophets and their rela- 
tionships. Major examples used in his article are Elijah, Moses and Isaiah. Moore does not 
focus on one-on-one relationships in this text entirely. Instead, his focus is on these leaders 
in relationship with individuals as well as the community and in the various capacities they 
serve. Moore states; “The goal of mentoring, then is a ‘difficult thing’, not reducible to a 
formula, program or technique.” 

Several of the sources focus primarily on mentoring for spiritual growth. Randy 
D. Reese and Robert Loane deviate from what they see as the norm in mentoring. Typical 
how-to guides currently available are contrasted with their deep mentoring theory. Rather 
than a manual that lists prescribed, failsafe, things to do in mentoring, Reese and Loane, 
suggest that it is most effective to be the leader that you are hoping to produce in your 
protégé. In other words, Reese and Loane suggest,” /eading out of who you are”. Deep 
Mentoring: Guiding Others on Their Leadership Journey is organized into three sections 
that walks us through leadership formation. The first section, elaborates on their theory of 
teaching leadership through leading as an example in attitude, action, and influence. Their 
argument is that leadership happens best through the process of discipleship. What the au- 


thors are prescribing is for the leader to personally invest in the lives of those they lead. The 


23 Michael Youssef, The Leadership Style of Jesus: How to Make A Lasting Impact (Eugene, OR: Harvest 
House Publishers, 2013). 
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second section describes four phases of leadership using Jesus as the example of dynamic 
mentoring and leadership.” 

In Mentoring: The Ministry of Spiritual Kinship, Edward C. Sellner effectively 
weaves together a multitude of biblical and traditional wisdom to propose that a “Christ- 
centered” relationship produces disciples who in turn produce more disciples. Sellner de- 
scribes Spiritual Mentoring as an “age-old Christian tradition” that is focused on mutuality, 
reciprocity, and friendship instead of the otherwise hierarchical leader-mentee relationship. 
He begins with a discussion of mentoring as a spiritual art and goes on to point out that 
there is a global shift with an ever increasing number of people worldwide searching for 
spiritual guidance.” 

Horsfall’s book, Mentoring for Spiritual Growth: Sharing the Journey of Faith, 
considers the question: what is spiritual friendship?” Here again we encounter relationship 
as the essential element of mentoring. The journey is a process and the gradual develop- 
ment of relationship. Along the path of this journey a practical approach to mentoring is 
fostered and discoveries are made such as: the meaning of being a spiritual friend, abili- 
ties, the value of wisdom, and the wonder of an authentic faith. As worldwide speaker and 
author, Horsfall’s experience lends a level of credibility to his claim. He further solidifies 
his argument with biblical support for spiritual mentoring in which the goal is spiritual 
growth.” 

Sharon Parks Daloz, a social psychologist, offers views from the perspective of an 


educator, student affairs employee, and chaplain. Her experience in these areas coupled 
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with more than thirty years working with young adults gives her a unique understanding of 
this generation. She details a comprehensive guide to effectively mentoring young aduits 
in her book Big Question, Worthy Dreams. Daloz incorporates a spiritual framework in her 
theory. She writes “the promise and vulnerability of young adulthood lie in the experience 
of the birth of critical awareness and dissolution and recomposition of the meaning of self, 
other, world and God.”*° 

Menonnitesusa.org offers a concise and useful guide to mentoring on their website. 
“Mentoring Program for Beginning Pastors” clearly details the guidelines for mentoring 
and provides a learning tool. A scriptural reference list is included for the implementation 
of biblical foundation.*' 

Deseree Newkirk’s project, Preparing Woman for Baptist Church Leadership: 
Impact on Belief and Practices of Female Ministers, is designed to address the needs 
of the growing population of women ministers in the church. She conducts research 
into the various roles of the female minister in the capacity of teacher, preacher, pas- 
tor, counselor, etc., to examine the preparation process. Acknowledging the lack of 
preparation tools available and the difficulties women face in navigating the process, 
she shed a light on the pressing need for intentional mentoring and questions what 
the contributing factors are for success. Newkirk scrutinizes the impact of mentoring 
versus non-mentoring training on the leadership role of women in the church.*2 

Organic Discipleship: Mentoring Others into Spiritual Maturity and Leader- 


ship is a comprehensive manual designed to develop spiritual leaders, emp{foying 
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scriptural prescriptions. Key principles for developing disciples are explored in this 
text, addressing topics such as: what is discipJeship, who should disciple cthers, and 
how to be a disciple? McCullum and Lowery observe discipleship through both an 
historical view, as well as, through a contemporary lens. They write from the wealth 
of experience afforded them at their home church Xenos Christian fellowship in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, which boast a legacy of producing leaders and mentors.** 

The authors of an additional set of sources center their focus on the building of 
character in the work of mentoring. The book, As Jron Sharpens Iron: Building Character 
in Mentoring Relationships, is a resource for mentors and mentees to gain the most remu- 
nerations of the mentoring experience. Howard and William Hendricks in this work pres- 
ent a strategic plan for personal growth and development. The role of the mentor makes a 
lifelong impact and demands an essential commitment to the mentee’s growth and reaching 
their goals. The authors suggest steps to take for maximized benefits as well the pitfalls to 
steer clear of. This guide concerns the growth of the whole person, the character: spiritual, 
personal, relational, emotional and physical.* 

Following the history of mentoring, Pue Carson details a five phase process to 
mentoring which encompasses; “Self/-Awareness, Freeing-Up, Visioneering, Implementing 
and Sustaining”. The framework prescribed by Carson incorporates the fundamentals nec- 
essary for developing a well-balanced and nurturing relationship. He includes training to 
combat the challenging elements of the character building and mentoring process, such as; 
fear, lonliness, and accountability. He goes beyond just the spiritual and deals with practi- 


cal talents like time-management, taking initiatives, and people skills.*° 
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Angry Little Men: Hypermasculinity, Academic Disconnect, and Mentoring Afri- 
can American Males concentrates on the issues that affect the development and growth 
of the African American male inside the educational environment and throughout soci- 
ety as a whole. Porter investigates the various influences including peers, entertainers, 
athletes, gang members, and others. He looks at the impact of male and female leaders, 
parents, the absentee father and other elements that shape the self-image of the African 
American male. The author focuses on the educational arena and explores the view of 
young American males about education, studying achieving etc., and its effect on their 
image of masculinity.*° 

In his article written in the Taylor Francis Online journal, Dennis Moberg describes 
mentoring as a process of socialization. Socialization, according to Moberg, “involves the 
total development of the protégé”. The foundation of this article is based on research in 
psychology and philosophy and addresses the ethical responsibilities of the mentor and 
development of the moral character of the protégé. The author shares this quote to define 
character; “Character is the sum total of dispositions a person has in the term of his or her 
judgment, purpose, feeling, and action.”*’ 

Emphasis is given to developing effective leadership in the project of authors John 
Adair, Dickson C. Buxton, Dr. Robert Clinton, George Barna, and John C. Maxwell in 
How to Grow Leaders: The Seven Keys Principles of Effective Leadership Development. 
The coilaborative effort of John Maxweli, called by some “the World’s First Professor of 
Leadership” suggests three broad levels that constitute leadership. The authors state that 


it is essential to achieve excellence of leadership on all three levels for success.*® 
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Adair details seven principles. They are: “Training for Leadership”, “Selection”, “Line 
managers as Leadership Mentors”, “The Chance to Lead”, “Education for Leaders”, “A Strat- 
egy for Leadership Development”, and “ The Chief Executive”.*° One key point Adair makes is 
that “how to grow leaders transcends organizations, for it is society that grows leaders.” 

Buxton contemplates the process by which people develop into leaders and the 
pivotal moment when one must choose to lead or follow. Lesson in Leadership and Life: 
Secrets of Eleven Wise Men, takes a unique angle in which the author develops a fictional 
character who encounters real life situations that deal with the complexities germane to so 
many executives in today’s workplace. His characters experiences are used to demonstrate 
the value of mentoring in developing leaders. Buxton uses the experience of eleven suc- 
cessful men as a reservoir of talent, insight and knowledge on the subject.’ 

Robert Clinton has developed six stages of leadership development based on extensive 
research into the biblical, historical and contemporary approaches of successful leaders. The 
six stages outlined in Making of a Leader: Recognizing the Lessons and Stages of Leadership 
Development are: “Sovereign Foundations”, “Inner-life Growth”, “Ministry Mastering”, “Life 
Maturing”, “Convergence,” and the sixth, though rare, is the “Afterglow” or “Celebration” 
phase. The author points out these phases may not happen in the exact sequence his book de- 
scribes and may overlap rather than being precisely sequential. Other essential elements the 
author explores are: The Authority Problem, Ministry Conflicts, and Leadership Backlash. 

Leaders on Leadership: Wisdom, Advice, and Encouragement on the Art of Lead- 
ing Gods People is grounded in fifteen years of extensive research. Wisdom, insight and 


encouragement from selected major leaders are compiled in this leadership resource. Barna 
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studied the practices of large conglomerates to small business and religious institutions to 
produce this leadership resource. He begins stating the importance of leadership; giving it 
first priority. He ventures through “what leaders do, the character of the leader, their vision, 
and highlights building blocks of great leadership with numerous well-researched essays 
from various contributors’ 

Developing the Leader Within You makes use of interesting stories to increase the 
effectiveness of leaders; it aims to develop and perfect leaders. Maxwell defines leader- 
ship as influence. He proceeds with a explanation of ten different characteristics, or facets 
of leadership. The most significant component in the formula is integrity. Additionally, 
it defines leadership and further discusses the different strategies involved in leadership. 
Maxwell devotes attention to addressing the ten steps that he recommends. He describes 
each topic and gives real life application advice. Maxwell believes that implementing these 
principles will produce effective leadership.“ 

While most experts rely on proven historical and traditional methods of developing 
leaders, the following authors recognize the necessity for innovative approaches tailored to 
meet the needs of a diverse generation. Andy Stanley pastors acongregation of over twenty 
thousand members. His vast knowledge of what it takes to shape the leaders of the future 
is evident in Next Generation Leaders: 5 Essentials for Those Who Will Shape the Future. 
Stanley predicts the current generation of leaders will be replaced by future leaders sharp- 
ened and fully equipped for excellence. He identifies five qualities of the future leader as 
being courageous, having clarity, competent, coachable, and as being a person with char- 
acter. Discovery of one’s own talents and capabilities are encouraged. The author recom- 
mends honing one’s own inner strengths, In the section entitled; Follow Your Own Lead!, 
Stanley writes “Upgrade your performance by playing your strengths and delegating your 
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weakness.”*° The author gives sensibie, practical advice that is targeted at the most vital 
components of creating successful leaders who lead successful organizations. According to 
Stanley, “Having the right People in the right positions is essential for your organization.””° 
Egeler introduces his readers to the Millennials in his book Mentoring Millenni- 
als: Shaping the Next Generation. Divided into two sections, the first is dedicated to un- 
derstanding the millennial generation while the second focuses on the mentoring process, 
“empowering Millenials”. Historical and biblical principles are the thematic core of this 
book with a concept designed to reach the millenials while educating others. The author 
relies on narratives to convey the principles of developing relationships, and uses authentic 
personal experiences, which he finds most effective with this particular generation.*” 
Open Forum, features an article by Bruna Martinuzzi which lists nine tips for reach- 
ing this next generation of leaders, appropriately titled, “9 Tips for Mentoring Next-genera- 
tion Leaders”. Martinuzzi suggests that today’s managers are ill-prepared to meet the men- 
toring need of the next generation. Research shows that only one in eight companies have 
a written plan for leadership continuity. Just a few of the suggested tips by Martinuzzi are; 
Establish Two-Way, Cross-Generational Mentoring, Support Informal Mentoring, Offer 
Flexible Mentoring Programs for Millennials, Use External Mentors, Keep it Democratic, 
Encourage People to Seize Mentoring Moments, and other innovative ideas. Martinuzzi 
wisely points out that the classical theory of wise mentors depositing into young inexperi- 
enced mentees have been redefined by young millennials with a wellspring of knowledge 


and skills of their own.*® 
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Forbes Magazine, in its online editions, takes a look at effective ways of getting the 
most of mentor-mentee relationships for the next generation. Dina Kaplan questions whether 
female mentees require female mentors. She further explores the difference between a role 
model, a mentor, and a sponsor. Kaplan’s article itself has a millennial focus and offers insights 
on the next generation.” In another article addressing the mentoring of the next generation, sub- 
mitted by Morgan Stanley CIO, Steve Sparks, corroborates that within their company’s mentor- 
ing program, more young people produce success in their future endeavors when they’ve been 
mentored. Sparks speaks from the example implemented at Morgan Stanley where more than 
one hundred and twenty-three employees participate in a mentoring program, “iMentor.”° 

The Art of Mentoring: Embracing the Great Generational Transition, is a call to 
the church by Darlene Zschech, to produce a new generation of leaders with committed 
hearts and a love for God. Darlene takes an approach which is far more appealing to a 
younger generation. Her argument is that young adults likely would not take interest 
in traditional practices. She takes a look at barriers that have long separated the older 
and younger generations in the church and she makes an appeal for transitional and 
cooperative efforts to preserve the future of the church and empower the next genera- 
tion of leaders.* 

New Wine, New Wineskins: How African American Congregations Can Reach New Gen- 
erations, by F. Dougias Powe, Jr., addresses the quagmire for the African American church. Gone 
are the days when the African-American Church leads community efforts for empowerment, 
equality, justice, spiritual and civic leadership. Powers acknowledges the church has witnessed 


the diminishment of its voice in that aspect and will need to embrace the changing needs of the 
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community, while remaining true tc its purpose and foundational qualities. He claims the church 
needs to first understanding the new generation, then implement new ideas and practices.” 

The remaining sources adopt a different approach to leadership development than 
our previous authors. However, the theme is consistent with the previously sited works 
focused on relationship development. These authors refer to their method as coaching. 
Gary Collins’ work, Christian Coaching: Helping Others Turn Potential into Reality bor- 
rows the definition of a coach from Handbook of Coaching by Federic Hudson: “A coach 
is someone trained and devoted to guiding others into increased competence, commitment 
and confidence.” Collins differentiates coaching from consulting, counseling or other train- 
ing methods. Coaching is no longer limited to the athletic arenas, but has found its way into 
corporate, educational, entertainment, and other arenas. Coaching encourages growth and 
successes by bringing the individual to his or her fullest potential.°? 

In Secrets of an Executive Coach: Proven Methods for Helping Leaders Excel Un- 
der Pressure, Alan Downs explores the fundamentals of coaching in this guide formulated 
to inspire executives overwhelmed with work and life commitments. Such realities can 
limit potential talent. Downs is a management psychologist, as well as, a former executive. 
His broad and deep expertise solidify the guidance offered in this text.™ 

Daniel White’s, Coaching Leaders: Guiding People Who Guide Others is written 
for coaches with the perplexing role of coaching leaders in executive positions. White uti- 
lizing his vast experience and the chailenges encountered by his clients as a teaching mech- 
anism. He uses the stories of his clients to illustrate the drawbacks and difficulties they un- 


doubtedly dea! with in their capacity as coach. The life and duties of executive coaches are 
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frustrating and can result in emotional and motivational distress. White argues that training 
offers proven methods to combat this fatigue and yields successful outcomes.” 

The Allure of Toxic Leaders: Why We Follow Destructive Bosses and Corrupted Politi- 
cians, examines how misguided or even evil leaders have risen to power and what makes others 
follow and support their leadership. She explores ideas such as; “What Makes a Leader Toxic”, 
“Why Followers Shoulder Most of the Blame for Toxic Leaders”, “What Psychologically Mo- 
tivates Followers” and “How to Shed Toxic Leaders and Recruit Nontoxic Leaders.”%° 

Dawn Chandler and others in “When Mentoring Goes Bad”, an article published by the online 
version of the Wall Street Joumal, discusses the good and bad aspect of mentoring. The author agrees 
that mentoring when done correctly can be extremely beneficial to both the mentor and the mentee. 
She cautions, however, when it goes bad it adversely impacts both parties with lifelong implications.” 

Unlike most works that focus on the benefits, The Protégé ’s Role in Negative Men- 
toring Experience, by Lillian T. Eby and others explores the negative aspects of mentoring. 
This article is the result of studies which were conducted to evaluate the negative outcomes 


of mentor-protégé relationships to assess the role played by the protégé. The authors inves- 


tigate numerous works and research studies to support their discussion. ** 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATION 


Biblical Exegesis 


The Holy Bible, though the canonical books vary among Catholics, Orthodox, and 
Protestants, provides the primary understanding of God and God’s dealings with humanity 
in orthodox Christianity. The Protestant doctrine of sola scriptura, which asserts that the 
Scriptures contain everything necessary to know about salvation and holiness, is affirmed 
in the Methodist tradition, including the AME Zion Church. What is often referred to as 
the “Wesleyan Quadrilateral”, an invention of Albert C. Outler, properly understood em- 
phasizes Wesley’s view that Scripture was the source of authority, reason, tradition, and 
Christian experience, according to Outler were “competent, complementary witnesses to 
‘the meaning’ of this Scripture or that...”°° 

Therefore, it is difficult to think of any major initiative in The AME Zion Church 
which does not have a foundation built upon a revealed truth in the Bible. In his second 
letter to Timothy, the Apostle Paul wrote, “All scripture is inspired by God and is useful 
for teaching, for reproof, for correction, and for training in righteousness, so that every- 


one who belongs to God may be preficient, equipped for every good work.” Methodists 
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search scripture and prayerfully seek the empowerment of the Holy Spirit to fashion lives 
conforming to the will of God for us. 

Leadership is an area that has been thoroughly discussed throughout the ages. A 
quick search of the topic through a popular online bookseller reveals more than 73,000 
books. While people in non-religious institutions or corporate organizations would most 
likely browse through those sources for guidance on mentoring leadership, the church must 
look first to scripture for its direction. Any person seeking to be a Christian leader must 
prayerfully reflect upon what the Bible has to say about leadership. 

Indeed, the Bible has much to say about relationships. One could anecdotally say the 
Bible is about God’s leadership and mentoring relationship with God’s creation. Through 
a variety of scriptural genres and in a multiplicity of narratives we witness divine interac- 
tion with creation in a way that often appears contradictory; firm but loving, judgment and 
merciful, destruction then restoration, demanding, yet also self-sacrificial. 

A student of scripture will find examples of godly leadership, as well as evil leadership. Also 
found within the sacred texts are lessons learned from weak, ineffective leaders and stories of those 
who excelled far beyond their circumstances, backgrounds, or resources would have predicted. 

Biblical passages have been selected for this project with the goal of supporting a 
model for episcopal leadership that is biblically consistent and culturally relevant. We will 
also explore in the texts what godly leadership looks like, what is expected and required of 
a leader, and what some of the consequences are when leadership deviates from essential 


characteristics and responsibilities. 


Desiring a Leader—1 Samuel 8:5-22 


Whenever more than one person decides to do anything collaboratively, the issue 


of leadership arises. As the number of participants increases the role of leadership becomes 
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all the more necessary and complex. And while the type and style of leadership may range 
from highly collaborative and egalitarian to hierarchal and authoritative, leadership of some 
form is non-negotiable, if a group is to work as a unit. Therefore, whenever we consider 
a community, including a faith community, we must also consider the issue of leadership. 

Essential to any description of a community is an understanding of who its leaders 
are, how they were selected, and how they choose to lead. That leadership through either 
direct or indirect mentoring will likely replicate leadership in its same mode. The people of 
Israel faced such a dilemma early in their history. 

Although the shape of leadership for Israel evolved gradually over the years from 
family patriarchs, such as Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, to Moses the liberator, Joshua, 
the military leader, and a series of judges, the definitive transition into the leadership 
formulation that would shape the nation of Israel for generations would be the selection 
of aking. 

The elders of Israel gathered together and approached the prophet Samuel demand- 
ing of him aking. Their motives for requesting a king were not noble. They were not seek- 
ing to honor God with their request, nor did they take the time to seek God’s will regarding 
the request. They wanted a king in order to satisfy their own selfish desires and the urge to 
conform to the perceived success of other nations. 

However, there is ambiguity in the narrative, because ultimately God instructs Sam- 
uel to acquiesce to the people’s demand for a king. The dilemma of the text is the quest for 
godly ana durable leadership in Israel, when the sons of Samuel had clearly been failures. 
The narrative reflects the tension between those who had given up on the current system of 
leadership. Yet, were yearning for a monarchy and those who feared the consolidation of 
power in a single person. 

Although some circles in Israel regarded this institution as necessary and desirable, 


others saw it as a threat to inherited tribai traditions. Both perspectives are represented in 
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this section. Sources favorable to Saul are sandwiched in a narrative quite hostile to mon- 
archy. As a result, monarchy emerges as an institution fraught with ambiguity.°' 

An important lesson on leadership is revealed through this narrative. First, it illus- 
trates the peril inherent in not confronting incompetent or corrupt leadership. It may be that 
the elders would not have felt as great a pressure to have a king if Samuel had dealt more 
intentionally with the failings of his own sons. 

Secondly, the narrative reveals the danger of moving with haste and failing to 
prayerfully seek God’s will when attempting to resolve a problem. When decisions are 
made in the pain of the moment, the cure often proves to be worse than the original disease. 

Israel had their focus in the wrong direction. Rather than looking to the One who 
had brought them out of Egypt and cared for them, they instead sought to mimic nations 
around them. Despite the warnings about the oppression a king would bring upon them, the 
Israelites were determined to be like other nations and adopt a new form of government. 

Leadership is always embodied in human form and is always open to distortion and 
corruption. This is especially the case when embedded in a monarchy. It is an old truism; 
Power corrupts and absolute power corrupts absolutely. The people of God, both then and 
now, are often tempted to look to secular models in establishing leadership. However, this 
approach is replete with difficulties. 

This decision was born out of human rebellion, and yet, it is nonetheless supported 
by God. Kingship may bring disaster, but also salvation. Samuel appears in this seesaw 
story as both bitter lame-duck leader and joyful patron of his successor.” 

We are aware of multinational corporations that are exerting power and economic 
domination all cver the world. We witness governmental bodies exercising sovereignty 


by manipulating peopie and resources. Some are tempted to imitate these models and 
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believe the church leadership should exercise such power dynamics. We may desire the 
church to function like a prominent corporation, an influential university, or a powerful 
governmental entity, but the church is a living organism. It is the Body of Christ of which 
He is the head. 

The church must not look to the world for guidance when deciding on leadership 
qualities and organizational priorities. Leadership in the church can be effective in carrying 
out God’s mission on the earth only by seeking God’s will and following His instruction. 


Any other method of choosing a leader will ultimately fail. 


Qualifications of a King—1 Samuel 9: 1-2 


The tension in the narrative continues with the description of Saul as the one select- 
ed to be Israel’s first king. The narrator is making a case for Saul’s being the ideal choice 
from a human perspective, which will later be questioned when Samuel anoints David in 1 
Samuel chapter 16. He was identified as belonging to the tribe of Benjamin. The fact that 
the tribe of Benjamin was located in the center of Israel makes this an ideal choice. 

There is an extensive genealogy included in this section and the audience is in- 
formed that he was wealthy. Saul’s lineage indicates that he is from an influential family 
and that his father is a man of power and prestige. His physical traits are described as being 
tall, and handsome. In fact, the passage reads; “There was not a man among the people of 
Israel more handsome than he. He stood head and shoulders above everyone else.” 

It is also important to note what is not included in this narrative. There is no men- 
tion of Saul’s character. Nothing is said of his personal integrity. There is no record of 


Saul’s wise dealings or his experience in handling difficult situations. All that is mentioned 
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is that he was rich, handsome, and iaii. God was giving the Israelites what they asked for. 
They desired a king, so they could be like other nations. So, they were given a man that 
would fit the stereotype. In that day, size and beauty were highly valued in rulers as signs 


of masculine strength. 


Anointing a Leader—I Samuel 10:9-11 


Saul is chosen as leader, because he fits the external and superficial requirements 
Israel sought. However, any ambiguities concerning God’s will for Israel are absent in this 
passage. It is no longer a matter of whether they would have a king, the focus is now on 
who will be their king and how will he be made known. 

In this story, Saul is anointed for his role by the prophet Samuel. Saul is designated 
by God and brought to Samuel through the circumstances of a search for lost donkeys. In 
the anointing by God’s prophet, Saul is legitimized for his role as ruler (nagid in Hebrew), 
not king (melek), to deliver Israel from the Philistines. He receives God’s Spirit. Saul’s 
commissioning is declared by Samuel to be the “word of God”. 

A clear, albeit stark, shift in the narrative has occurred making this act no longer a 
reluctant response to a rebellious people, but rather a divine initiative. Samuel, the prophet 
of God is specifically directed to anoint Saul as leader. The motive for this designation is 
God’s salvation for God’s people. The Lord has chosen Saul, according to this account, to 
bring deliverance from the Philistines. This motive was absent in the narrative of chapter 
eight. There is no indication in this account that God is acting in response to the people’s 


desires. Saul and kingship have their moment in the story without qualification.” 
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As we choose our leaders it is important that the Spirit of God be upon them. Even 
those who might not be suited to lead, according to the world’s standards, can do great 
things once God is with them. Despite whatever expectations we may have, those who do 
seem suited for leadership, by the world’s standards, can succeed only if God is with them. 

When the Spirit of God came upon Saul he was able to prophecy with the proph- 
ets. He was unrecognizable to the people who knew him, as this power was different than 
anything they had previously experienced from him. Our expectation and desire is that our 
leaders hear from and speak on behalf of God. Therefore, they must not be viewed through 
the same lens as secular leadership. Rather, we seek to discern the fruit of the Spirit, and 


not worldly models of power and prestige. 


Downfall of a Leader—I Samuel 15:10-29 


Though Saul had experienced great victories for God, his focus began to shift. A 
common struggle for all leaders began to afflict King Saul. He confused his authority as 
self-generated, forgetting that his power was from God. Leaders are prone to allow pride 
to blur their mission, as well as their limitations. When this occurs victories are no longer 
viewed as a result of God’s providence, but as the result of one’s own natural skill and in- 
nate intelligence. 

By substituting his judgment for the unambiguous command of God to execute 
a herem in the Hebrew, to totally destroy everything, Saul is blatantly disobedient. As a 
result he has been rejected by God. Yet the matter is not quite so simple; Saul is no villain, 
and Samuel, who pronounces his fate, is not just 4 mouthpiece for God. In the complex 
dialogue between the two principals, we see the anguish of two men caught between the 


divine wil! and their own freedom. 
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Beyond the issue of Saul’s disobedience, the narrative reveals other human flaws 
which potentially afflict leaders throughout human history. For the third time Saul has lis- 
tened to the voice of the people with tragic consequences. It is a poignant reminder that lead- 
ers can become intoxicated with the cheers of the crowd or intimidated by the opposition of 
the many. Saul, like many leaders, put his public image before his responsibility to God. 

This episode also exposes the weakness of a leader who refuses to accept respon- 
sibility for failure, while attempting to claim credit for success. Upon being interrogated 
by Samuel about the sheep and oxen spared, Saul shifts the blame to the people and takes 
personal credit for executing the herem, this in pointed contrast to the narrator’s objective 
report that Saul and the people together did the sparing (15:9). 

The core problem, identified with keen psychological insight by Samuel, is Saul’s 
inferiority complex. In verse seventeen, Samuel tells Saul that he is “little in your own 
eyes.” When Saul finally does confess to his involvement in the disobedient activity, he 
admits that he feared the people and obeyed their voice rather than obeying God. 

Insecurity and inferiority are twin enemies to effective leadership. When a person re- 
quires constant validation for a sense of self-worth and when there is a lack of an internal spiri- 
tual moral compass, a leader is either swayed continually by popular opinion or feels the need 


to demonize and attack anyone who they perceive to be a threat to their position of authority. 


Selected New Testament Models of Leadership 


The Greek word episcopos is translated into the English word overseer. The term 
refers to the chief official of a church.” Some bible translations use the word bishop 


or elder, presbuteros in Greek. Many scholars understand these two terms to be inter- 
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changeable, while others view them as separate offices. The bishop or overseer ranked 
higher than the elder and vested with the authority of appointed elders and other leaders 
in the church.” 

A preponderance of the evidence from the New Testament suggests that the terms 
bishop, elder, and overseer are referring to the same office. Elder seems to be the descrip- 
tion of the person as senior in years. While the bishop or overseer speaks to the function of 
the individual serving as superintendent over the work. 

The question arises that if the elder and the bishop were originally the same, how 
did the current bishop role evolve? The answer appears to be the result of church growth 
and increasing organizational structure. The more organized the Church became, the more 
the body of elders would be compelled to appoint a leader of elders. This person would 
come to be called the episkopos, or the superintendent of the church. However, it is to be 
noted that he was simply a leader among equals. He was in fact the elder whom circum- 
stances and personal qualities had combined to form a leader for the work of the church.” 

These leaders teach the scriptures, provide direction and administration, shepherd 
the people of God, and guard the church from error.’”? In New Testament times, the bishop, 
or overseer, was over only one church. By the second century, the responsibilities of the 
overseer were spread over several churches. 

Paul’s first century instructions to Timothy and Titus as recorded in what has 
become known as the “Pastoral Epistles” on the requirements and constraints for those 


seeking to be overseers are still relevant today. While scholars continue to debate the 
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authorship of these epistles, for the sake of this project, we will speak of them as being 
Pauline, if not in original authorship, then certainly within the Pauline school of thought. 

Throughout Paul’s writings he consistently stresses the importance of leadership 
and order within the churches. This becomes increasingly important with the spread of 
churches into new territories. Besides commending churches for their faith and reassuring 
them of God’s plan of salvation, his epistles also sought to make sure they were conducting 
themselves in a manner that was true to the righteousness of God, conforming to doctrinal 
standards, and consistent with their sacred calling in Christ. 

The Pauline epistles to Timothy are those of a mentor to a mentee. As coach to his 
trainee, Paul offers personal encouragement, guidance, and instruction in spiritual princi- 
ples. Paul was deliberate in educating the young pastor on how to lead the church in regard 
to issues of worship, teaching, dealing with various social classes, and the importance of 
personal integrity. Most importantly, however, Paul nurtured within Timothy a shepherd’s 
heart, vision, and strength of character. 

In the third chapter of the first epistle to Timothy, Paul provides job descriptions for 
the important positions of church leadership through the offices of overseers and deacons. 
Paul does not use vague terminology or parabolic language to communicate these instruc- 
tions. In fact, the list of qualifications begins with the repetition of the concise formula that 
Paul has used previously. 

The overseer’s role is of such importance for Paul that the qualifications for such an 
office should be defined precisely. His exposition would clearly articulate both those char- 
acteristics Paul held as essential for such a vital role in the church, as well as those factors 
that he deemed disqualifying. 

Paul begins his instruction by affirming the honorable nature of the position of 
those who would desire such an office. His concern is that people who seek this position 


be able to live up to the standards of this vocation. For Paul, bishops must display virtues 
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appropriate not only for leadership in the Christian community, but also for maintaining the 
good reputation of Christians with nonbelievers. 

The intent behind the term aspires, otherwise meaning sets his heart on, is not mak- 
ing reference to blind ambition. Rather, it is referring to a desire that springs from genuine 
love of Christ and His church and deep commitment to using one’s gifts for the sake of 
the Christian community. Therefore, Paul did not suggest that longing for the office was 
blameworthy in itself. In fact, he suggested it is a “noble task.””* 

Paul advises those seeking the office of overseer to now within themselves that 
the decision is based on their commitment to serve, please, and honor God, not for their 
own glorification. This noble task is for those who have felt the Holy Spirit burdening 
their hearts with the compulsion toward leading the Church as a servant of Christ. Some- 
one who desires this position of leadership must have the God-given desire to both serve 
and lead. 

The text delineates several characteristics that an overseer or a bishop is expected 
to possess. These attributes are both external and intrinsic, including personal self-dis- 
cipline and maturity, as well as the ability to relate well to others, to teach and care for 
people.”* A leader must be a responsible steward, demonstrating maturity in his walk 
with Christ, in order to be well received in the community, both with believers and un- 
believers. 

The dominant theme throughout this particular chapter, as well as throughout the 
Pastoral Epistles, is that character of the Christian leader must be above reproach. Some 
translations render this as blameless or without fault. The phrase implies that the leader’s 


life and reputation offers no handle for criticism in both the believing community and the 
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non-belicving community. There are no perfect ieaders, but there are godly, respectable, 
acceptable believers.”” Paul is saying that leaders should have lives that are observable, as 
being led by Christ. There should not be behavior in the ieader’s life that others can appro- 
priately condemn, being unlike Christ. Paul goes into detail in regard to some of the things 
that reflect a leader’s life being above reproach. 

The first characteristic of an overseer is that he be “the husband of but one wife.” 
This particular item has led to much discussion and varied interpretation. Could Paul be 
saying that an overseer must be married? Is he saying an overseer must have only one wife 
his entire life and cannot be divorced and remarried or widowed and remarried? Is Paul 
saying that an overseer cannot be engaged in polygamy? Or is he simply stating that an 
overseer must be morally faithful to his wife and not engaged in adultery? It’s doubtful that 
Paul intended only a married man to be an official in the church, considering the fact that 
in | Corinthians 7:32, he commended the virtue of singleness. Subsequently, in that same 
chapter (verse 39), Paul writes that spouses are not bound by the law if the other spouse 
dies. They are free to remarry. 

It also seems to go against the theory of “new creatures in Christ” to limit the lead- 
ership potential of a person who divorced an unfaithful spouse or divorced when they were 
unsaved.’ If Paul clearly meant to prohibit divorce, he could have said it unmistakably by 
using the Greek word for divorce. ” 

It is also unlikely that Paul was specifically referring to polygamy. Polygamy 
was not practiced among the early Christians. Such a practice would be so unaccept- 


able among Christians that it would hardly seem necessary to prohibit it.°° Most likely, 
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is that Paul is concerned with marital fidelity, the commandment to not commit adul- 
tery. An overseer who does not honor the marriage vows made to his wife before God 
is one who does a disservice to the office. This is the person who would most likely 
be looked upon as being reproachable. Thus, promoting distrust in carrying out his 
leadership duties. 

The list continues with the requirement that an overseer be “temperate.” To be temperate 
means that an overseer should be free from rash actions, not prone to extremism in any moral or 
spiritual matters. The word describes self-control with regard to use of intoxicants, but it can also 
be used to describe a mental self-control that rules out all forms of excess.*! Overseers should 
not allow themselves to be overly influenced by any substance or person. Similarly, being “‘self- 
controlled” describes a leader who is sensible and stable. This particular term denotes the prudent, 
thoughtful aspect of self-control. ** An overseer should be able to control his feelings and actions. 

The combination of the aforementioned characteristics leads to the requirement that 
an overseer be “respectable.” A person who is well-behaved and orderly, showing control 
over their actions will be looked upon as being respectable. The same word is often also 
translated as “dignified,” with an emphasis on being well-ordered and free from confu- 
sion. Overseers must conduct themselves in a well-behaved and orderly manner, assuring 
that anyone witnessing their actions will look favorably upon them. 

The fourth virtue in this series is “hospitable,” which has been translated as being 
a “friend of strangers.” The early Christians were often admonished to practice this virtue. 
This was understandable, considering the small number of Christians in their community, 
coupled with the need to provide accommodations for Christian travelers, especially travel- 
ing missionaries.™ 
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Though in modern times there may not be a need for an overseer to welcome 
strangers into the home, hospitality can be seen by the manner in which a stranger or 
a person in need is treated. Kindness to the marginalized and to those in distress is a 
necessary attribute for all Christians and especially for those seeking leadership offices 
in the church. 

The clear directive that the bishop be an “apt teacher” demands competence and skill 
in communicating Christian truth. An effective overseer requires the ability both to explain 
Christian doctrine and to refute error.* This is an essential skill, as the church as must be 
founded upon truth, and individual converts must be effectively guided in their Christian ma- 
turity. An overseer who is not able to teach doctrine, puts the church’s ministry in jeopardy of 
being inundated by false teaching and recent converts deceived and led astray. 

To this point in the chapter all of the qualifications listed are positive in nature and 
identify what characteristics are expected in an overseer. They are followed immediately 
by a list of negative traits which the author deems disqualifiers. 

The first prohibition is that an overseer be “not a drunkard.” While some transla- 
tions read “not addicted to wine” or “not given to much wine” it can properly be under- 
stood as referring to any intoxication substance. 

In the ancient world, wine was used all the time, so it clearly is not a call for com- 
plete abstinence. The concern is directly related to the overarching theme, which is the 
Christian jeader must be beyond reproach. For any Christian, but especially the leader 
to be intoxicated and therefore lack self-control has devastating consequences, impact~ 
ing one’s ability to effectively witness for Christ. The behavior of one who has become 
under the infiuence of alcohoi is one that is not yielded to the Holy Spirit. In Ephesians 
5:18 Paul writes; “Do not get drunk with wine, for that is debauchery; but be filled with 
the Spirit.” 
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Lea and Griffin expound against violent behavior. For the author it was important 
that the Christian leader be “not violent but gentle.” The term violent depicts a quick- 
tempered individual who is prone to using physical means of coercion rather than talking 
through problems and conflicts. Such a leader uses the threats of a bully to bludgeon people 
into conformity.*® 

This negative trait is contrasted with the more desirable characteristic of gentleness. 
An overseer should not try to intimidate people into submission, but should exercise pa- 
tience and tolerance. The mark ofa true Christian leader is the ability to have others follow 
through inspiration, rather than intimidation. 

The requirement that an overseer not be “quarrelsome” is similar to the previous 
negative traits. Quarrelsome people are not peaceable or gentle. Their actions, tone, and 
behavior fails to inspire and therefore they resort to argument in an effort to have their way. 
While they may not use physical violence, their speech, tone, and attitude is combative. 
What Paul demands in a church leader is a peaceable attitude that rejects all forms of ag- 
gressive hostility and threatening conduct. 

The qualification that overseers be “not lovers of money” finds its root in the 
characterization that such greed was a distinguishing feature of false teachers.®’ This is 
obviously not a prohibition against leaders being compensated for their service. Paul 
would insist in chapter 5, verse 18 that; “You shall not muzzle an ox while it is treading 
out the grain and the laborer deserves to be paid.” However, for Paul it was important 
that the Christian leader not become possessed by pursuing financial gain. To be Chris- 
tian, for Paul, is to trust that God will provide. Those who are led by the love of money 
might become driven by a desire io enrich themselves financially rather than serve others 


for the cause of Christ. 
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The Christian leader must not only be concerned about a good reputation in the 
church and the community, a bishop must also minister and lead at home. “An overseer 
must manage his own household well, keeping his children submissive and respectful in 
every way; for if someone does not know how to manage his own household, how can he 
take care of God’s church?”** 

Paul insists that there is a direct correlation between how a person performs his 
own home, to how they will relate to or perform with the church family. The leader who 
is ineffective in setting a godly example in the household will likely be unable to properly 
manage the affairs of the church. It is a poignant reminder to all Christian leaders that our 
first and primary ministry is to our own family. 

Although an argument may be made that it is unfair to evaluate any individual 
based on the actions of others, it seems Paul’s overwhelming concern is not about fair- 
ness, but that only persons possessing proper moral virtues be allowed to serve as church 
leaders. 

This admonition also has tc do with the manner in which a person exercises 
authority. One who is cruei and harsh to their spouse and children will likely behave 
the same way with church members. The respect of spouse and children should be 
generated and maintained by gentleness, wisdom, and love, rather than by verbal or 
physical abuse. 

Attention now shifts to focus on the overseer’s personal faith experience. The re- 
quirement of maturity is now introduced with the insistence that a bishop “not be a new 
convert.” This indicates the need to be clear about the meaning of the Christian faith in 
their own lives before they assume responsibility for others. 

Paul cautions that if a ieader is immature in his faith “he may be puffed up with 


conceit and fall into the condemnation of the devil.” The Greek word is the source cf the 
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English word “neophyte” meaning “newly planted” and is used here figuratively to refer 
to new believers. *” 

The annals of history are filled with accounts of people who reached positions of 
authority before they were properly prepared to handle the power and prestige. Their quick 
rise to leadership may have been lauded by many, but without the wisdom that comes only 
with experience and study, they quickly fell from their lofty positions. 

In this instance, Paul is not so much concerned about false teaching as he is about 
pride. A new believer may not have fully developed a spirit of humility. Pride is a great sin 
that often takes time to identify and root out. When a person seeks the office of overseer 
the prestige and accoutrements of the position could potentially elevate one’s ego. Their 
pride will cause them to become “puffed up.” There is the very real danger that they would 
become arrogant and proud, instead of remaining humble, possessing the heart of a servant. 

A further peril is that the devil will then seize this carnal foothold and plunge the 
person into deeper sins. Proud people will become blind to Satan’s working and will fall 
into defeat, trouble, and ruin.” Such a person cannot be given the responsibility of leading 
the church, because their motives and decisions are clouded by their own selfish ambitions. 

The final qualification in this series of virtues required for a person desiring to be an 
overseer is that “he must be well thought of by outsiders.” Contrary to contemporary no- 
tions boldly declaring that a Christian should give no thought to what others, especially the 
unchurched think of them, for the Pastorals, a leader’s reputation both within and without 
the Christian community was of vital importance. 

The expectation was that the conduct of the overseer should be such that even those 
who do not belong to the beiieving community cannot help but be impressed by his irre- 


proachable behavior. This is extremely valuable in the cause of evangelism. The character 
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and conduct of the bishop should serve as a witness for Christ, compelling those who don’t 
know the Savior to be drawn by the evidence of the transforming power of the Holy Spirit 
in the overseer’s life. The behavior of the leader should provide an example of integrity and 
commitment to the Gospel he professes.”! 

Conversely, if an overseer has an unfavorable reputation with the broader community, 
the mission of the church to reach the unchurched is adversely impacted. For Paul this was 
unacceptable. Anytime the church’s people are viewed as disingenuous and hypocritical, the 
church has “fallen into disgrace” and has been caught in the “snare of the devil.” Satan is a liar, 
and his main tactical trap is to paint the message of salvation in Christ as a lie. By living a life 
that brings disrespect from the outside community, an overseer will fall victim to this snare. 

The qualifications identified in this text form the scriptural criteria for selecting 
church leadership. For the most part, these prerequisites are direct, clear, and unambiguous. 
While secular culture may view talent and physical traits as the primary attributes desired 
in leaders, the church instead demands that an evaluation of potential overseers should be 
begin with an assessment of their personal character. 

This evaluation is inclusive of the way they conduct themselves, how well they in- 
teract with their families, their maturity level in their relationship with Christ, their ability 
to embrace humility and not be full of pride, and their ability to connect with people across 
a variety of social backgrounds. 

It is vital in the view of the author that the overseer’s personal testimony of the 
power of Christ to transform lives be easily seen by all who come into contact with him, 
directly or indirectly. An individual who possesses these characteristics will be viewed as 
one who is “above reproach” and is qualified to lead God’s people. 

Titus has been described as a gentile Christian, one of Paul’s chosen travel 


companions and fellow workers. He was also Paul’s trusted emissary for the Co- 
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rinthian community and assisted with the collection for the church in Jerusalem. 
This Titus is the intended recipient of the New Testament pastoral letter bearing his 
name.” 

The short letter belongs to the same corpus as the letters to Timothy which are 
classified collectively as “pastoral epistles,” in the sense that they are concerned with shep- 
herding the Church. * It was probably written about the same time as the first epistle to 
Timothy.” 

Paul repeats the same listing format in the Epistle to Titus as is recorded in 1 Timo- 
thy 3:1-7. Though the term “elder” is used here in Titus, the similarities between these two 
parts have led most scholars to conclude that bishops and elders are two designations of the 
same office or function.® The criteria for leadership that Paul transmits to Titus are very 
similar to those he communicated to Timothy. 

They are not exact parallels, however, and their differences suggest the flexibility 
required when organizing the church for different situations. * In Titus, the qualifica- 
tions “lover of goodness,” “upright,” and “holy” are added to the list of requirements. 
The major omission in Titus is the prohibition in Timothy against new converts being in 
leadership. 

The phrase “lover of goodness” describes someone who not only loves good things 
but likes to do them as well. “Upright” is used to refer either to morally and ethically accept- 


able behavior, or to fairness in dealing with others. “Holy” is used here in an ethical sense, 
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referring to an attitude of complete dedication to everything that is good and acceptable to 
God.” These additional statements are consistent with the notions of personal responsibility 
and spiritual maturity that frame the qualifications for leadership in the life of the church. 

Interestingly, as previously indicated, there is the absence of the disqualification of 
new converts. We are left to wonder if this was to be already understood by Titus, or if the 
situation in Crete necessitated the removal of that qualification. Paul left Titus in Crete so 
that he could put things in order. Part of this task was to appoint elders in every town. Be- 
cause the ministry in Ephesus where Timothy was located was more established, there was 
more likely to be a larger pool of experienced converts from which to choose. 

The ministry in Crete was not as established as it was in Ephesus and there may 
not have been many long-time converts. Therefore, it could fairly be concluded that the 
qualifications Paul chose to include in his letter to Titus and the church of Crete were the 
most important ones. In this particular instance, those qualifications were more important 
than the appeal that the overseer not be a new convert. 

Today’s world is much different from that of Paul, Timothy, and Titus. With the 
use of socia! media and other forms of technology, the Gospel is being spread into the 
most remote parts of the world. New converts can potentially be connected instanta- 
neously to Christian leaders, teachers, and scholars no matter the distance separating 
them. It seems that except for some rare cases, providing overseers with a level of spiri- 
tual maturity and adequate Christian training is more possible than at any other time in 
human history. 

Despite some minor differences, the qualifications listed in both 1 Timony and 
Titus confirm that a person who desires to be an overseer should not be admitted to such 
a vital office hastily. The person needs to be prepared through experience and training 


and their characters examined according to standards of God. This person must have a 
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spirit-filled life that shows personal integrity, devotion to ministry at home and in the 
community, an authentic devotional life and exhibit genuine spiritual growth, and pos- 
sess a love of all people. One must examine oneself before seeking this office, and the 
church community must examine the person before choosing him as a leader. If the quali- 
fications are not present, then the person is either not called to the office of overseer or 


is seeking it prematurely. 


Historical Foundation 


During the early days of Christianity, the apostles were the undisputed leaders of 
the church. There were no bishops in the four gospels. However, Jesus does call a small 
group of disciples, trains them in key truths, invites them to walk alongside as He minis- 
ters, teaches, and heals, and then He sends them out as apostles. 

As the church began to grow and expand, the congregations required ever increas- 
ing structures for leadership. There was a leader assigned for each church and eventually 
one of these was either appointed or elected as the senior of all the elders in a town or com- 
munity. The role was one of oversight and carried some authority to teach and to guard the 
tradition of faith which was being passed on or transmitted from the Apostles. 

In Peter’s farewell speech to the Ephesian elders in Acts 20:28, he says that the 
Holy Spirit has placed them to be overseers, or episkopous, and shepherds of the church. 
For most of the time in the New Testament all presbuteroi are episkopoi. The only other use 
is of Jesus himself and that is in J Peter 2:25; “For you were straying like sheep, but have 
now returned to the shepherd and guardian, or episkepon, of your souls.” 

The earliest forms of government in the Christian community varied based on the 


norms of the people and places, yet it was not highly structured and formalized. Leadership 
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seems to have been based on relationship to the Apostles as well as competence in teaching 
and leading the community of faith. 

By the second century, the organization of the churches had become more concrete. 
With the deaths of the apostles Peter, Paul, and James, and the destruction of the temple in Je- 
rusalem, there was a need for organization that would keep the Christian communities unified 
and protected from various heresies. Out of this need arose the episcopal form of government.” 

The adoption of episcopacy in the early Christian church was rapid and extensive. 
The writers of the second century seemed to all be aware of it. J. B. Lightfoot writes; “Epis- 
copacy is so inseparably interwoven with all the traditions and beliefs of men like Irenaeus 
and Tertullian, that they betray no knowledge of a time when it was not.”!© 

As time progressed and the church grew, so did the esteem of the role and esteem 
for the office of bishop. Originally, the bishop was an elder designated to provide supervi- 
sion among other elders, equal to them but considered chief among them. The bishop was 
considered to have supreme authority over the Christian community, both in matters of 
teaching and in the appeintment of church !eaders.'! 

The. basic structure of monarchical episcopacy, in which bishops maintained full 
control, was firmly in place by the middle of the third century and became the basis of all 
“Catholic” offices. ! 

John Wesley, founder of Methodism, had a differing viewpoint of the episcopacy. 
He did not believe bishops were a higher order. For Wesley, it was imporiant te reclaim 
the concept of a superintendent, yet not a higher order. Lord Peter King’s “Account of the 


Primitive Church” convinced Wesley that “bishops and preséyters (elders) are the same 
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order and thus have the same right to ordain.”!°? Bishops were elected to and charged with 
certain functions, but presbyters could also perform those same functions. 

By 1784 there was a great need for leadership in America. The societies were grow- 
ing, and due to the Revolutionary War, the colonies were cut off from England. Wesley 
appointed Thomas Coke and Francis Asbury as “superintendents” of the societies there, 
giving them full authority to organize societies into a church, ordain and appoint preachers, 
and manage the business affairs.!°* Wesley understood this office as that of the episcopacy, 
but would not refer to himself or his men as bishop. Wesley wanted his superintendents to 
remain close to the preachers and the people, and not become detached from them as bish- 
ops in the national church had done. 

However, by 1787 conflict ensued. A dispute arose between Wesley and the preach- 
ers in the United States over the appointment of another superintendent. During the process 
of resolving these issues, Coke and Asbury revised the Discipline without the consent of 
the conference, thus changing their title from “superintendent” to “bishop.”'® Asbury de- 
fended this act by saying the terms were scriptural and synonymous. He had already been 
referring to himself as bishop at various times.'°° Wesley, however, was quite upset about 


this change. He angrily reproached Coke and Asbury in a letter: 


“Y am a little afraid both the Doctcr and you differ from me. I study to be little: 
you study to be great. I creep; you strut along. . . . One instance of this, of your 
greatness, has given me great concern. How can you, how dare you suffer your- 
self to be called bishop? J shudder, I start at the very thought! Men may call me 
a knave or a fool, a rascal, a scoundrel, and I am content; but they shall never by 
my consent call me a bishop! For my sake, for God’s sake, for Christ’s sake, put 
a full end to this.” 
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Wesley’s desire was that the episcopacy within this reformed organization of Chris- 
tian community would be leadership based on humility and service. Instead, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, as it came to be known, was moving along the same lines of episcopal 
power, prestige, and privilege of the Church of England to avoid. 

The societies in America did seek to follow an apostolic model of leadership. El- 
ders and bishops were considered of the same order. There would be no ordination to a 
higher order as an episcopate. The ritual involved the setting aside, or consecration, of and 
elder for the purpose of supervision. 

Bishops were to travel throughout the connection giving oversight, similar to the 
apostolic evangelists of the early church. The bishops’ power was derived from and shared 
with the conference.! The role was differentiated from the Church of England in both 
form and function. There was a concerted effort to avoid a type of “royal episcopacy.” As 
Gerald Moede states in The Office of the Bishop in Methodism; “Methodist government is 
government not by bishops, but a government with bishops.”!°? 

The African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church was founded in 1796 in New York 
City. Black members of John Street Methodist Church became dissatisfied with their treat- 
ment and met with Bishop Francis Asbury to ask for permission to hold their own meeting. 
The bishop granted their request." The African Methodist Church was firmly established 
in 1820 when the leaders voted themselves out of the Methodist Episcopal Church."! At 
their General Conference in 1848, they voted to add “Zion” to the name in order to distin- 


guish themselves from the AME Church in Philadelphia." 
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The episcopacy in Zion Methodism at the founding of the church was uniquely different 
from the episcopacy of her mother and sister churches. The founders of Zion were so greatly in- 
fluenced by Wesley, they designed their episcopacy upon the Wesleyan model. Thus, the name 
for the episcopal office was “superintendent.” In contrast, Richard Allen of the AME Church 
assumed the title of bishop, which many thought to be a pioneering, yet audacious act." 

The Zion Church’s episcopacy differed by not having a separate ordination, as su- 
perintendents were not set apart by the laying on of hands. Superintendents also did not 
have tenure for life. They were elected quadrennially, every four years. Such a re-election 
was required in order for a person to serve another term.'* Though these actions were seen 
as strange to some of the other denominations, Superintendent Christopher Rush defended 


Zion’s practices by referring to John Wesley: 


. .. he submitted to the term superintendent, which we are satisfied to claim; and 
with these views we follow John Wesley’s mode of government, with some slight 
alterations, in consequence of being under a Republican government.!!* 


Zion’s founders sought to establish an episcopacy based on equality and the limita- 
tion of power. They based their decision on the teachings of John Wesley as well as scrip- 
tural references from the Bible. Rush described the office of bishop as such: “examining 
the Testament, we find nothing therein which makes him anything more, as to ordination, 
than an Elder.”"!® They likely were also influenced by the revolutionary and democratic 
sentiments of the time. This would be a superintendency clearly distinctive when compared 


to the other Methodist bodies. 
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Zion’s superintendency was also established under the influence of Wesley’s under- 
standing that the bishop was a scriptural episcopos. The bishop was distinguished from the 
other presbyters only in gradu, non ordine (grade, not order). The bishop served as a kind 
of president over the other presbyters, having limited authority over them, but not being 
ordained to a different order than they." 

This is the model Wesley received clarity about when reading Lord King’s book. 
This was the model of the primitive church—the early church. Zion did not consecrate or 
ordain its bishop or superintendent because they were not set apart to a different order, 
only a different function. This is exactly the same way Wesley governed, for he was not 
ordained to the episcopal office, yet in every way, he was a scriptural episcopos. This is the 
organizing model for Zion’s superintendency. 

One aspect of Zion’s form of episcopacy that did differ from Wesley’s was the 
term of the office. When Wesley made Dr. Coke superintendent, his intention was that this 
would be a lifetime office, just as his was. However, Zion superintendents were elected for 
a four-year term, subject to re-election. Thus, what Zion established was a council of el- 
ders who met in Annual Conference and elected amongst themselves a superintendent who 
presided with appointive power. 

The power of appointment was the only unrestricted power vested in the superin- 
tendent, but even this function was invested in the superintendent by the authority of the 
Annual Conference. The superintendent also ordained with the assistance of other elders, ''® 
but this, too, was by the authority of the Annual Conference. 

The authority of the Yearly or Annual Conference was not vested in any one indi- 
vidual, but was equal among its members. The superintendent presided only at the confer- 


ence. Decisions conceming the affairs of the church were not made by the superintendent, 
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but by the Annual Conference. The superintendent was empowered only to implement 
those decisions. 

Thus, the true authority of the church was not vested in the superintendent, but in 
the Annual Conference. The superintendent could take no actions not vested in him by the 
Annual Conference. Such restraints defined Zion superintendency with limited powers and 
authority. Zion formed a true Methodist government, in that it was governed by the Annual 
Conference—which later developed into both the Annual and the General conferences as 
the denomination grew—and maintained the itinerant system. 

In this way, Zion established a true equality of government; the superintendent was 
of the same order as the other members of the conference and was subject to its jurisdiction. 
At the conclusion of his term, the superintendent could be re-elected, or another person 
could be chosen in his place. Zion conformed to a Republican, or representative govern- 
ment, not the bishopric of other Methodist bodies. 

At the General Conference in 1840 a problem erupted with the establishment 
of the “assistant superintendent” position.''!® Instead of equality among leadership, the 
notion of one superintendent being higher than the other was problematic for some. 
By the 1852 General Conference, a resolution was introduced and passed stating that 
the “discipline be altered so that there be no general superintendent, but that the super- 
intendents be equal in their respective conference or dioceses.!*° No final action was 
taken at that time. 

In 1853, General Superintendent Galbreth died. At that time, Superintendent Bish- 
op declared himself general superintendent. This action divided the church between those 
who accepted his assumption of the higher office and those wanting him to uphold the reso- 


lution on equality. Realizing there would be trouble no matter which position he took, he 
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simply said, “I am all that the discipline makes me.”'?! From this, Superintendent Bishop 
was called to trial but he evaded trial and was therefore suspended and eventually expelled, 
causing a split in the Zion connection. 

William Bishop and his supporters formed the Wesleyan Methodist Episcopal Church and 
they published a Discipline. This newly formed church held territory from Philadelphia south and 
westward. The AME Zion Church included New York, New England, and Nova Scotia. 

The case eventually went to court and the court ruled that by changing the name 
from African to Wesleyan, Bishop had seceded and could not seize the church property. He 
and his people had violated the actions of the General Conference by changing the name of 
the church without the approval of the Quarterly Conferences. 

The Wesleyan’s were the stronger of the two sides, but the fact that they lost 
the case hastened the acceptance of the terms of reunion offered by Zion at the 1860 
General Conference. The parties agreed to use the revised edition of the Wesleyan 
1858 Discipline. The term assistant superintendent was removed from wherever it ap- 
peared in the Discipline. With this, all parties were satisfied and they were united once 
again. !?? 

The election of three superintendents sealed the reunion. Three districts were as- 
signed, and the superintendents were to rotate every two years. Thus the storm passed over 
with two significant changes to the episcopacy. First, with the expansion of the church, 
Zion now elected more than one superintendent, each elected based on equality. Second, 
the superintendents were to rotate their episcopal assignments.” 

The next series of changes in the episcopacy were, interestingly enough, effectu- 


ated by the Allenites of the AME Church. Despite some initial bad feelings between the 
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founders of the separate denominations, it appears that talk of a merger with the AME 
Church had been going on for some time. Sermons on “union” had been preached in both 
churches, and the people were well prepared for it. A committee from the AME Church was 
seated at the 1864 General Conference, and a resolution passed, cordially receiving them. 
A platform was adopted by both general conferences and was sent to annual conferences 
of both churches for ratification. Dates were set for both general conferences to meet in 
Washington, D.C. in 1868 for final ratification and union. 

Though this union ultimately failed, the efforts of the Zion Church to compromise 
their polity with the goal of unification had lasting effects. The AME Church had long as- 
serted that Zion’s episcopacy was null because they did not adhere to a third ordination, nor 
did they elect superintendents for life. Though Zion had defended this form of episcopacy 
by referencing both scripture and John Wesley, the AME Church refused to recognize it 
and often dismissed it. 

James W. Hood recounts several incidents, one when he visited a conference in Raleigh, 
North Carolina, and was introduced by the bishop as “Hood of Zion.” “He had been telling his 
men that Zion had no bishops, and he could not consistently introduce us as bishop.” In another 
incident, a preacher in North Carolina used to say, “Hood’s no bishop, he is an elder”! 

The AME Zion Church was willing to compromise for the sake of the potential 
merger. Its Unification Committee proposed the following propositions to be voted on by 
the full convention on union: 

1. That we adopt for the united connection the superintendency as it exists in Zion 
Church, or the lifetime bishopric as it exists in Bethel Church, as a majority of 
the convention shall decide. 

2. Provided that in case we agree to adopt the lifetime bishopric, the General Con- 


ference of the Zion Church shall be called in extraordinary session and our bish- 
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ops elected for life and ordained before the union is consummated, so that when 
we meet for the consolidation, we shall each have bishops of equal standing.'*° 

Hood indicates that Zion garnered just enough votes to defeat the first proposition, 
to maintain Zion’s superintendency. The second vote, to adopt a lifetime bishopric, passed 
by a close vote. The third vote, to ordain in a special session, was tied, and with Superin- 
tendent Clinton in the chair, he cast the deciding vote in favor of the proposition. Upon this 
action, the AME delegation called for an adjournment to reassemble the next day, at which 
time a resolution from the AME Church was submitted to put off the union for four years. 
Again, the vote was tied, but this time it was their bishop in the chair who cast the final 
favorable vote. 

With the passage of this resolution, the union was put off for four years. Even 
though Zion had agreed to adopt AME’s episcopacy, the AME delegation never sent the 
proposal to its annual conferences for ratification, as was agreed upon by both parties. At 
the General Conference of 1868, the AME Church officially informed Zion that they were 
not ready to unite, according to the 1864 agreement, and asked for another plan of merger. 
Zion’s General Conference passed two resolutions declining their offer. 

Therefore, a union with the AME Church was never consummated. Yet, in adopting 
the platform of 1864, Zion had taken two significant actions. The superintendents would 
now be elected for life and not need to be re-elected at subsequent general conferences. 
Also, Zion adopted a third ordination for the episcopacy. 

Neither of these changes went into effect at that time, but one change did take place 
in 1868. The title of the episcopal leader was changed from superintendent to bishop in 
order to complete the plan of the merger with the AME Church.’ Bradley states, it is his 


“conviction that legally, this term cannot be used to designate any of our superintendents 
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until that date.”!?” Even though many historic tomes of the Zion Church list James Varick as 
the first bishop, officially, the first bishop of the Zion Church was John Jamison Moore.'”8 

It was the General Conference of 1880 that finally adopted one of the provisions 
of the platform of 1864. During this session, a resolution was adopted, abolishing the 
quadrennial re-election of bishops and fixing their term of office during good standing and 
efficiency for duty.!”° The other provision of the 1864 platform was adopted at the 1888 


General Conference. Of this General Conference, Hood says: 


“. . that it became a question whether we did or should lay hands in the ordination 
of bishops, and therefore, in 1888, the few lines which were omitted in the ordina- 
tion ceremony in 1868 were supplied. So that the ceremony of setting apart a bishop 
in our Discipline is the same as that in the ritual of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
except that the word “consecrate” is substituted for “ordain.”'*° 


With the inclusion of these few lines, Zion had concluded that which had been dis- 
cussed as early as 1860. Almost one hundred years after its organization, Zion now had an 
episcopacy that mirrored that of other Methodist bodies, and had developed an episcopacy 


closer to that which exists today. 


Theological Foundation 


In his landmark book, The 2/ Irrefutable Laws of Leadership, John Maxwell 
makes the often quoted statement, “Everything rises and falls on leadership.”'! Leader- 
ship is the single most important mechanism by which organizations live, thrive, flour- 
ish, stagnate or die. While the importance of mission, structure, membership, and context 
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must not be minimalized, leadership impacts each of these and must be recognized for 
the invaluable role it plays. 

A church polity based on an episcopal form of government has a bishop or bish- 
ops at the top of their organizational structure. Bishops vital and varied roles include the 
responsibility to guide, lead, and supervise the clergy and lay membership of the church. 
They also appoint pastors, lay officers, and ecumenical representatives, holding each ac- 
countable to the broader mission of the church. 

The authority vested in a bishop, through the church by the Holy Spirit, is not sim- 
ply to manage the organization as a business entity, but more importantly through teaching, 
modeling, appointing, and exhortation, to help ensure the church remains true to her mis- 
sion, to guard the tradition of the faith as it has been passed down through the centuries, 
and to expand the borders where the church spreads the Gospel. Just as the Apostle Paul 
realized that effective Christian leadership was essential for the health, vitality, and integ- 
rity of the church in her formative years, it remains a critical need in our age in order for the 
church to organize and function in a manner that allows growth and expansion to continue 
without losing the church’s unity and identity. 

The office of the bishop is a manifest sign of the unity of the church and is essential 
in preserving the identity of a diverse and dispersed community. The bishop is essential in 
being the entity that guides, cajoles, marshals and prods the church in making sure that it 
grows into what God has destined it to be.!** 

It is significant that Paul’s description of the qualifications for overseers focused on 
their character even more than their function. An individual who would seek to become a 
bishop is qualified by who he is, more than by what he has done. Because the biblical stan- 
dard has been set, the church must carefully guard the integrity of its leadership. Indeed, 


without integrity leadership is compromised, sometimes fatally so. 
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The traditional role and responsibilities of the office, however, come fraught with 
danger. Self-delusion and false expectations are constant threats because the bishop and the 
people they serve are often tempted to think more highly of the position than they ought. 
Ultimately, all must remember that this is the Lord’s church and the episcopal office does 
not mean that the bishop or the Board of Bishops is the final authority. 

Bishops of the church, while recognizing the enormous demands of their ecclesias- 
tical leadership also should remain mindful that God is ultimately in control of the Church. 
Bishop William Willimon, of the United Methodist Church, offers a description of the role 


and function of the bishop as such: 


“The word bishop (episcopos) means simply overseer. It’s a wonderfully functional 
and mundane designation. For the church to work, somebody has got to oversee. 
Bishops don’t fix everything that’s wrong or do everything that needs doing. We 
simply watch over Christ’s property, his Body, the church.”!*? 


The bishop is in charge, but the bishop is not in control. The bishop is a steward 
over God’s property. Therefore, the Bishop’s power must never be perceived as self-at- 
tained and self-perpetuated, but as a divinely authorized tool that is given by God, to be 
used in a grace-filled manner, to serve God’s people, and to glorify God. The Church of 


England commissioned a 1980 report on Episcopal Ministry and stated within: 


“An essential principle which remains constant from the start... is that the ministry 
of oversight is not a human invention but a gift of God to the Church. It is a gift 
of guardianship of faith and order, enabling the church to carry on the ministry of 
Jesus and to become what God intends, in mission, unity and holiness.” '*4 


This is one of the defining factors of all Christian ministry, in particularly the epis- 


copacy; a fact that distinguishes it from other forms of leadership. The bishop’s authority is 
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not derived from human agency, but is a gift from God. The implication is that a bishop, as 
leader, recognizes that power comes from remaining submitted to the Lord. Such episco- 
pal authority is never to be employed to serve one’s personal ego needs or hidden agenda. 
Rather, it is to be used to advance the agenda of the Kingdom of God. The mission is not 
the bishop’s idea, no matter how noble it may be. The only objective is following and 
implementing the mission plan of Jesus Christ. 

The twelve Apostles, as direct links to the earthly ministry of Jesus Christ and the first 
example of episcopal function, are bearers of these traditions. They provide important models 
for Christian leadership, in that the type of leaders they became can be attributed to their inti- 
mate relationship with Christ, the instructions they received from the Lord, and the empowering 
of the Holy Spirit on the Day of Pentecost. They adopted the model of Jesus’ service to them as 
the norm. The Apostles’ examples of servant leadership can provide an important paradigm for 
current bishops; that is to understand their power must not be misused as a means of dominating 
others, but is to be understood as service within the community of faith.'% 

The implication for those who look to leadership for guidance is essential, be- 
cause it offers the assurance that their leader is not pursuing selfish gains, but is seek- 
ing to fulfill the purposes of Christ. They understand their mandate to serve and mentor 
others as integral to the essence of their vocation. This type of leader is not distant from 
the people, as a boardroom, corner-office CEO might be, but is among them, one with 
them, and connected by the power of the Holy Spirit. Therefore, one might conclude 
the aggregate faith of the congregation can be directly correlated to the level of faith 
they believe God speaks to, and through the bishop. It is episcopal leadership through 
inspiration, not intimidation. Consequently, clergy and laity will more readily align 
with authority of the episcopate, when they are convinced the Bishop is connected to 


and being led of the Holy Spirit. As Malcolm Grundy states: 
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Episcopal leadership is not about command and control or about the creation or per- 
petuation of a ruling class among church leaders. Episcopal leadership arises from the 
authority given to it by the members of congregations and from clergy and ministers. 
Such authority has special characteristics because its given after thought and prayer by 
those who appoint church leaders for our age. The divine legitimation of the ordination, 
the laying on of hands, by other bishops emphasizes the corporate nature of the respon- 
sibility as well as the particular divine commission which sets apart this recognized 
leadership role for necessary and understood tasks in a wider or universal church.'*° 


Through the Holy Spirit, God establishes the continuity of the church, and the bish- 
ops are instruments of God’s own acts. They receive a commission to shepherd the church 
of God.!37 Clergy, lay leaders and church members do their part to ensure continuity by 
accepting their own commission to be faithful to their vocation which includes the willing- 
ness to be led by the bishops. 

The nature of leadership remains a controversial subject within most organiza- 
tions, and the church is no exception. Challenges are made to the individuals who hold 
positions of leadership; challenges are made to the scope of the leaders’ authority; and 
challenges are made to the style of leadership. In his insightful work, Jo Serve the 
Present Age, Rev. Paul F. McCleary states, “one of the major issues of controversy in 
Methodism has been the nature of leadership for the development of the church. This 
was true of the Episcopacy...”!*8 

Episcopal leadership will be challenged most vigorously when that leadership 
is deemed to be ineffective or manipulative. This is true of leadership in any arena. 
Whether in the corporate world, politics, or athletics, when leadership is perceived to 


be effective, the criticism is muted, however, when it is ineffective, then dissention is 


intensified. 
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Bishop William Willimon says that it doesn’t matter how mundane or wonderful 
the Bishop’s duty may be™?, the job of an overseer is not simply to maintain what has 
been left in his care, but manage in a way that shows dividends and growth. An overseer 
should always leave the work in better condition than when he found it. The church must be 
constantly experiencing renewal as it does the culture and all other aspects of society, but 
concomitantly remain constant to God’s truth and the church’s mission. Willimon further 
states that, “Leadership is only needed if an organization feels called to go somewhere.”!*° 

The church is an organism which has been called and commissioned by God to “Go 
... and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit, and [teach] them to obey everything that I have commanded 
you...” (Matthew 28:19-20a). It is the mandate upon each follower of Christ to make this 
their priority and focus. It is the duty of the church to answer this call. If the church is in- 
deed going to live up to the commission and make disciples of all nations it will require 
leadership that accepts and transmits this vision. 

In contradistinction to other clergy, whose focus is primarily upon the concerns of a 
local congregation, the bishop’s concerns are for the entire church as well as the oversight 
of many congregations. This calls for an expansive vision that encompasses more than 
parochial matters, as important as they may be. The bishop must transmit the tenets of the 
faith and the legacy of the church with fidelity. These institutional responsibilities must be 
balanced with a compassionate, discerning spirit that encourages, instructs, and evaluates 
local clergy and laity in such a way that they develop the ability to exhibit transformational 
leadership. This is not an easy task but in terms of church renewal, it is a vital one. 

Leaving anything better than how one found it necessitates a vision of renewal. 
The dead and dying things must be clearly identified and eliminated in order to allow new 
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things to live and grow. Green shoots of renewal, as termed by Jason Vickers, must be 
discerned, nurtured and provided an opportunity to thrive. Episcopal leadership is instru- 
mental in church renewal, because the bishop has a perspective and viewpoint that impacts 
many congregations. Therefore, the climate of expectation created by episcopal leadership, 
can be the difference between vitality, stagnation or decline of the Church. 

Bishops, dependent upon denominational polity, generally have a similar set of 
important responsibilities. In addition to the Ministry of Word and Sacrament, which is 
a function for all ordained elders; an episcopate ordains to ecclesiastical office; exercises 
discipline; has pastoral oversight; guards and represents the apostolicity and unity of the 
church’s teaching, worship and sacramental life; has responsibility for the leadership in the 
Church’s mission; relates the Christian community in their area to the wider church; and, 
represents the universal church in their local community.'*! 

Church renewal necessitates a focus on being clear on one’s responsibility for the 
Church’s mission. It necessitates a focus on casting a vision that moves beyond what we’ve 
always done and moves toward what is God calling us to become and to do? 

The bishop must be enabled by the Holy Spirit to make sure that the church’s teach- 
ings are in line with the mandate of Christ and furthers our witness to the world. Humanity 
always seeks to do what seems right and pleasing to self. As the writer of Romans states, 
“For those who live according to the flesh set their minds on the things of the flesh.” (Ro- 
mans 8:5). However a bishop should be led by the Spirit, knowing that “to set the mind on 
the Spirit is life and peace.” (Romans 8:6). An effective bishop will be one who teaches 
in the same manner that Jesus taught, full of the Spirit and full of grace, seeking always to 
glorify the Father. 

Indeed, one of the precipitating factors that necessitated the establishment of the 


office of bishop in the first place was the need for sound teaching. As Christianity began 
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spreading and house churches began growing in numbers, there became a need to make 


sure that each convert was being taught the truth. Udo Schnelle states: 


If nothing else, the appearance of false teaching and its success in the house church- 
es accelerated the establishment of a functional office of ministerial leadership, for 
the episcopos is to be responsible for the whole church in a particular area. The 
church as sacred structure, an institution grounded on God and in which the only 
saving truth that has appeared in Jesus Christ is present, must disassociate itself 
from false teaching. The bishop does not rule, but is the guarantor of the church’s 
unity. !*? 


Just as Paul and Timothy insisted upon correct teaching within the church, it is 
important for bishops today to ensure that doctrine and polity are being correctly taught in 
churches and among the clergy for whom they provide oversight. The bishop’s leadership 
seeks to make sure that all congregations within the church are scripturally and theologi- 
cally grounded in their teaching, without quenching the freedom of the Spirit. 

Leadership that is concerned with renewal will also seek to address false and in- 
adequate teaching. There have been many times when the church has drifted away from 
biblical theology. Not only has the church at times taught errant theology, but more often 
the church’s teaching has been superficial. The church must teach correctly and teach the 
fullness of all that Christ taught the Apostles. Transformative episcopal leadership under- 
stands that the truth of the Gospel, and the truth found in Jesus’ call for our discipleship, is 
the basis for renewal in our churches. Discipleship must be taught, and it must be taught in 
the same manner that Jesus expected. 

Episcopal leadership then, by necessity, must be critical of itself. If the bishops’ 
duty is to make sure the Church’s mission is disseminated, undiluted, throughout the 
world, then the episcopacy must first look at its own actions, past and present. Willi- 


mon believes that Holy Spirit induced leadership tells the truth and then leads change. 
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Contemporary episcopal authority must question past authority if we are to move the 
church forward.'*? 

For the vision of renewal, an episcopal leader must be willing to take a long hard 
look at himself and the episcopate. Questions must be asked as to the nature of previous 
leadership, in regards to its adherence to doctrinal truths, connection to the Spirit and the 
community of believers, and ability to forward the call and commission of Christ. Ques- 
tions also must be asked as to the nature of current leadership, both personally and collec- 
tively, in regards to ethics, integrity and spiritual growth. The truth must be spoken in order 
for renewal to begin. 

Malcolm Grundy raises a provocative point when he writes, “Those who belong to 
and lead churches in the episcopal tradition do not begin with a clean sheet...”!“4 There are 
many traditions that are set firmly in place before the episcopal leader takes office. There 
are many expectations, both good and bad, that come with the office. It is not easy for many 
people to move in an opposite direction from that which they are most comfortable, that 
which they have learned and relearned through rote, rites and communal education. 

Willimon in a similar vein addresses the inertia often inherent in the episcopal 
office by stating that “Bishops are prone toward stability, continuity, systemization, and 
management more than to transformational leadership. Most bishops were elected because 
they were successful at being clergy who ingratiated themselves to fellow clergy. For most 
bishops, their most daunting transformational change is themselves.”!* 

In order for renewal to occur there must be those in the episcopacy who are willing to 
wipe the sheet clean and provide rewrites that honor the teaching and ministry of Christ. They 


must be willing to look at their own experiences and separate from among them those which are 
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beneficial toward transformative ministry and those which must be discarded as impediments 
to the work of the Holy Spirit. They must be willing to look at the doctrine, polity, traditions 
and mission of the church and be willing to initiate conversations on what remains authentic to 
the foundations and growth of Christianity and what has drifted away from its original purpose. 

The long hard look inwardly also requires a look at episcopal ethics and integrity. 
Self-awareness and integrity go together.'*° As stated previously, Paul’s description of the 
qualifications for overseers, as recorded in 1 Timothy chapter three, focused on character 
rather than their function. These standards are set by God, but are also expectations of those 
who are being led by the bishop. In order for episcopal leadership to be effective, the bish- 
op must understand that the integrity of the office, combined with one’s personal integrity, 
are critical factors in affirming the confidence placed in the person holding this vital office. 
It can enhance the faith of the people that God is truly working through the episcopacy to 
maintain and grow the church. 

Challenges to episcopal leadership have often come from those who have chal- 
lenged the ethics and the integrity of those who have conducted their duties in ways that 
grieve the Holy Spirit through whom these responsibilities have been given. Integrity is 
expected and assumed, by the nature of the position and the scriptural requirements of the 
position. Yet, this does not mean there have not been scandals, lapses and errors in judg- 
ment of those who have assumed episcopal leadership. 

The unique level of visibility combined with the enormous amount of authority 
vested in the office creates a perilous mix which can corrupt the spiritually immature. 
It is therefore appropriate that the Pauline directive that the episcopate not be a “recent 
convert.” The process of selection within the church is designed also to set apart only 
those who have attained a level of experience in leadership, professional development, and 


church administration. 
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These individuals are consistent with what Jim Collins identifies as “level five” 
leadership traits. He found that persons who reach the highest positions in successful orga- 
nizations tend to be individuals who embody a paradoxical mix of personal humility and 
professional will; display a compelling modesty, are self-effacing and understated; attri- 
bute success to factors other than themselves; display a workmanlike diligence; and set up 
their successors for even greater success.!“” 

As a result of the bishop’s positional authority and in light of their long years of 
ministry experience, they are singularly able to mentor clergy in an effective way. This 
concept of episcopate as not only exemplar of ministry, but as equipper of ministers is a 
reclamation of the scriptural requirement that a bishop be “apt to teach.” 

Itis an unfortunate reality of most mainline churches that the executive, administra- 
tive, and ceremonial roles ascribed to bishops have consumed so much of the episcopates 
time, energy, and focus that the one job description that the Bible is most clear and consis- 
tent about, the teaching, equipping ministry is the one most often neglected. 

This is precisely, however, the model of episcopal ministry that offers the most effec- 
tive opportunity for church renewal. Episcopal leadership that mentors focuses on developing 
the strengths of those over whom they are called to provide supervision. The clergy who are 
being mentored come to be aware of the depth of genuine concern the bishop has for their de- 
velopment and vocational faithfulness. This awareness creates a bond of trust between men- 
tor and mentee, transforming both the bishop and the clergyperson who is being mentored. 

Transformative leadership is built upon a relationship of trust. For the episcopacy to 
function faithfully, thereby generating renewal in the church, a mutual relationship of trust 
must be cultivated. There must be trust in God and God’s activity throughout the Church, 
trust in the anointing of the Holy Spirit within church leadership, and confidence that the 


bishops are seeking what is best for the church. 
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All organizations rely on interaction at various levels. Even ‘virtual’ congregations 
require participation and response. Churches are the places where activity and beliefs are 
built on relationship. People in their many types and with their various hopes and expecta- 
tions are the life-blood of the church. It has to be that those who are called to any kind of 
responsibility in any church depend more than anything else on the quality of relationship 
they have with those for whom they are responsible, for whom they have oversight. Church 
leaders have to relate to their clergy and people in particular ways. They are the focus of 
hope and expectation; they are the encouragers and the affirmers; they decide who will be 
admitted to office and they exercise discipline. It is possible to attempt each of these things 
at a distance and largely through other people in impersonal ways, but not for long and not 
in completely effective ways.'*® 

On the other hand, the bishop must be able to bear the weight of the expectations 
placed upon the person and the office. Those being led may expect the bishop to be second 
only to Christ in terms of spiritual authority and power. The bishop should solve every 
problem in the church, and do it quickly and in a manner where no one is hurt or asked to 
sacrifice. This is quite an unfair expectation that is impossible to be met. 

The individual with that set of expectations has given away all personal respon- 
sibility for the state of current affairs. Willimon states, “One unintended blessing of a hi- 
erarchical ecclesiastical system is the luxury of being able to blame people at the top for 
anything objectionable in the system.”!”? The bishop must be able to bear the burden of 
these sometimes lofty expectations as well as be able to withstand the onslaught of blame- 
shifting which inevitably will come his way. 

Most abuses of power and ethical shortcomings have stemmed from a falling away 


from the character traits prescribed by the Apostle Paul. The ethical integrity of the indi- 
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vidual will assist in the bishop being able to handle the pressures of the office in a way that 
leans on God rather than feeds the flesh. 

To understand the need for the episcopacy to be the keeper of the church’s mis- 
sion, to teach with the authority of Christ, to be self-critical, to be blameless in matters of 
integrity and to bear the weight of building trust is to understand that the episcopacy works 
within community, as does every aspect of Christian life. No person lives out a relationship 
with Jesus Christ by themselves. Consequently, no person can be a bishop, and expect to 
be involved in transformative leadership, by themselves. 

Malcolm Grundy makes some salient points on how the community of faith and the 
episcopacy interact on a meaningful level. He explains that though each person must make 
an individual decision to follow Christ, faith grows and is strengthened and encouraged 
and informed by connection to a wider group of believers.!°° 

These communities of faith express their unity and connection to each other by ad- 
hering to an agreed upon set of characteristics, methods and structures. The basis for these 
decisions comes from their understanding of Jesus’ teaching and their desire to be authentic 
in their practice of this biblical knowledge.!*! 

As these individuals bind with the Holy Spirit, and then these individuals bind 
with each other to form communities of churches, it is the bishop who helps these com- 
munities remain bound to each other. The individual submits to Christ in the spiritual 
realm and then submits to church and episcopal leadership in the natural realm. The 
bishop’s main job is to make sure that people in relationship with Christ and each other 
have fulfilling, healthy, growing and transformative relationships. The bishop is to en- 
sure that the church is actively creating and supporting the continued development of 


disciples of Christ. 
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Grundy states, “It is the communities of the faithful who adopt this method of over- 
sight or governance who acknowledge willingly that they do not exist in isolation; they are 
not independent, self-governing churches or communities.” !** Leadership is always about 
relationship. The modern bishop is one who leads people who choose to be in relationship 
with each other, and choose to be in relationship with an episcopal leader. 

Renewal in the church will be witnessed as the work of the Holy Spirit through and 
among God’s people including through an episcopacy that recognizes and reclaims the gift 
of mentoring leadership. This attitude of serving and equipping will resist any attempt to 
slip back into a monarchial episcopacy, where the bishops are part of an elite class, apart 
and remote from those they are called to lead. 

The church is yearning for a relational episcopacy, one in which bishops are 
authentic partners, more so than prelates or princes. Willimon affirms this vital role, 
writing that “one of the essential tasks of a leader is to identify, develop, and to motivate 
transformational leadership in others.”’*? The bishop, therefore, an essential part of the 
community, shall enact leadership that cultivates leaders. These transformative leaders 
will influence towards transforming others in the church, their homes, and communities. 
They will be leaders for Christ, authentic Christian disciples who in turn inspire other 
disciples. 

The reclamation of the equipping model of the episcopacy is one of critical impor- 
tance, because it nurtures ministry of significance in others. These are bishops who make 
a difference in the lives of the people they lead, willing to walk alongside them, lifting, 
coaching, encouraging them, and inviting them to share moments of insights with them. 
These are some of the “green sprouts of church renewal”, as episcopal mentors cultivate 


deep, authentic relationships alongside their ministry partners. 
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The author shares Willimon’s faith in our fellow episcopates, based on the assur- 
ance that we are heirs, and joint heirs with Christ. An increasing number of bishops are em- 
bracing but also leading change. Their transformative leadership arises from institutional 
and theological concerns. Though we have a rapidly shrinking and declining church on our 
hands, we are also in the hands of a Savior who was crucified because he destabilized the 
messianic expectations of the faithful, and was resurrected and ascended as a sign of God’s 


determination not to allow death to have the last word.!*4 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


This chapter will describe the methodology employed to provide intentional 
opportunities for building a mentoring relationship between pastors and their bish- 
op. It will also lay out the evaluative processes used to measure the effectiveness 
of the approach and collect information on how to enhance such relationships in 
the future. 

Every pastor in the California Conference in the Western Episcopal District of The 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church participated. In the following two chapters, the 
author will analyze and reflect upon the results of this project. Included in such reflection 
will be observations on means of strengthening the methodology and commentary on some 
weaknesses of the project design. An effort will be made to propose a plan for how this ap- 


proach can be applied in a broader context. 


Problem Statement 


Like every mainline denomination in the United States, The AME Zion 
Church is facing numerical decline. The decreasing membership is a critical indica- 
tor of more profound issues, such as the lack of mission focus, institutional inertia, 
and ministerial apathy and burnout. If it is true as the literature suggests, that lead- 


ership is key in the resurgence of any organization, then it’s apparent that church 
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renewal is the work of the Holy Spirit in and through church leaders, as well as the 
congregation. 

Church leadership invests an enormous amount of time and resources developing 
literature and convening conferences to discuss church renewal. Bishops, pastors, and laity 
alike lament the ever-increasing denominational obligations in the face of ever-decreasing 
resources. Even as the ills of society plead for a vital, active Christian presence in the com- 
munity, pastors are often weary, apathetic, or distracted with maintaining church buildings 
rather than engaged in ministry that is transformative. 

The AME Zion Church is blessed with gifted persons as bishops in the life of 
the church. However, by tradition, expectation, and practice, their time, energy, and 
gifts are using primarily in church administration. As a result, the persons most pre- 
pared by virtue of their positions and expertise to foster an environment for church re- 
newal are preoccupied with acting as Christian CEOs, rather than scripturally defined 
pastors and teachers. 

It is not a matter of whether episcopal leadership is engaged in good work. 
They provide administrative oversight for the various annual conferences under their 
supervision, ensure fiscal and programmatic conformity of pastors to denomination- 
al mandates, attend and preside at conferences, special ceremonies, and ecumenical 
gatherings. They are doing good work. The issue is whether they are doing the right 
work. 

Few would argue the point that church renewal occurs first at the level of the lo- 
cal congregation. There is also widespread agreement that healthy congregations require 
healthy pastoral leadership. The question then arises; “How do we cultivate the proper con- 
ditions for pastors to become and remain healthy?” The author proposes that pastors need 
pastors. Based cn the polity and expertise of episcopal leaders in The AME Zion Church, 


the bishop is best positioned to provide such spiritual guidance and support. 
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Hypothesis 


A model of episcopal leadership as spiritual mentor is consistent with biblical de- 
scriptions of the function of episcope and is an essential element in church renewal. When 
bishops embrace, as a part of their ministry of oversight their role as teachers, a relationship 
of trust, instruction, and encouragement is developed with pastors. This will result in an 
increase in pastoral effectiveness and a reduction in pastoral apathy and burnout. 

Often pastors feel isolated in their vocations and are distrustful of bishops and other 
ministers. The consequences of this sense of isolation are profound. Many pastors report ex- 
periencing depression and moments when they question their decision to enter into ministry. 
Others face marital and financial stressors that increase their sense of vocational doubt. While 
these pastors are experiencing their own spiritual and emotional crisis, the demands of the 
congregations they serve and their denominational obligations continue unrelentingly. 

Bishops, who are often called chief pastors, can provide the spiritual guidance nec- 
essary to support the spiritual and emotional health of their local church pastors. This ap- 
proach will require a shift of priorities, from primarily executive to pastoral. It requires 
that “second order” priorities which distance bishops from their people need to be exposed 
since they masquerade as “first order” priorities.!°° When bishops interact on a regular ba- 
sis with pastors showing a willingness to walk alongside them in ministry and study, pas- 
tors will be better equipped to serve their congregations faithfully. Pastors will also have 
heightened clarity on their bishop’s expectations of them. 

This mentoring relationship will benefit not only the pastors and the congregations 
but it will also increase the bishop’s effectiveness. The office of the episcopacy has suffered 
from a loss of respect. Some of this is cultural and reflects the broader society’s diminished 


regard for all authority figures. However, the cause of much of the apathy at best and hos- 
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tility in some cases, is the mistrust and distance between the bishop and the people, clergy 
and lay, they lead. This model of episcopal mentoring will bridge the gulf between episco- 


pate and pastor. A new relationship of trust and mutual respect can be cultivated. 


Objectives 


The objective of the ministry project is instructional, pastoral, and relational. While 
the most obvious aspect of the project design was the weekly training courses that offered 
instruction on a variety of topics related to pastoral ministry, additionally there were sched- 
uled conference conversations with the bishop, individual consultations, and peer-to-peer 
exchanges fostered. Each of these had the objective of cultivating healthy relationship for 
clergy beyond the educational benefits of the course offerings. 

Professional development beyond seminary is an essential factor to pastoral ef- 
fectiveness. However, the author found limited professional development opportunities 
within the boundaries of the California Conference, and sought to resolve this missing 
within the scope of this project. Classes were selected to address areas that pastors had 
previously identified as topics they believed would be helpful to their ministries. These 
courses were Offered at no cost to the participants. 

Another objective of the project was to provide episcopal mentorship to pastors who 
felt isolated. The weekly sessions, combined with periodic phone conversations, emails, 
and personal contact with the episcopate, were intended to provide pastoral support and 
encouragement for those serving local congregations. 

Finally, there was an intentional effort to foster peer-to-peer relationships. Pas- 
tors were encouraged to discuss the weekly training courses with one another. They 
were also urged to spend quality time with other pastors in non-church settings. Cler- 


gy families spent recreational time together, ministers enjoyed casual outings, and 
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the bishop invited pastors to basketball games, informal fellowship meals, and other 
events. 

The author expects that this model of episcopal mentoring will be a con- 
tinuing aspect of ministry in the California Conference, but will also provide a 
template for replication and adaptation for episcopal districts throughout The AME 


Zion Church. 


Research Design 


This ministry project takes place in the California Conference of The AME Zion 
Church where the author serves as the presiding bishop. Among the many responsibilities 
of the bishop are to assign, supervise, and evaluate pastors. The Discipline of The AME 
Zion Church also requires bishops to provide a program of instruction for clergy and laity 
in their respective episcopal areas. 

While fulfilling the mandates of the episcopal office as prescribed in the Discipline, 
this project went further by first surveying pastors concerning their perception of their 
pastoral ministry and that of the bishop and then establishing a mentoring relationship to 
implement and enrich the instructional program. All pastors were asked to complete a Pas- 
toral Development Plan, maintain a journal, and to participate with the bishop in weekly 
training classes held via phone conference. 

The training courses were held every Monday evening for eight weeks. Lecturers, 
including the bishop, covered topics on Ministerial Ethics, Preaching for Church Renewal, 
Church Administration, Developing Personal Spiritual Disciplines, Worship and Liturgy, 
Evangelism, Church and Culture, and Spiritual Gifts. 

The concurrent triangulation strategy of methodology incorporates a mixed-meth- 


od approach using both quantitative and qualitative assessment that when the data are com- 
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pared grant a desired verification of the hypothesis.'** Upon completion of the eight week 
of classes, all participants were given a second survey to measure their self-evaluation of 
the impact of the courses. They were asked to maintain a journal and record observations 
of the impact of the courses on their preaching, interactions with their congregations, and 
their overall sense of vocation. Finally, participants were invited to write a one page evalu- 
ation on the role of the bishop and the impact of episcopal mentoring on their ministry. 

In an effort to reduce biased results, the author used a blind study. Each partici- 
pant was assigned a number to prevent the researcher from identifying who submitted the 
responses. All completed surveys and journal entries were submitted to a third-party who 
compiled the results and forwarded them to the researcher identified by participant number 
only. This procedure was clearly explained to each participant so they would feel confident 


to answer honestly. 


The Participants 


The participants in this project were the sixteen pastors of the California Confer- 
ence. These pastors range in age from twenty-nine to seventy-one years old and come from 
diverse socio-economic backgrounds. Three of the sixteen pastors hold a Master’s of Di- 
vinity Degree. Two pastors have earned Master’s degrees in other areas of studies and the 
remaining eleven pastors have no formal education beyond a bachelor’s degree. 

Although participation in this project was repeatedly and clearly communicated to 
be totally voluntary, because the request came from their bishop, implied compulsion must 
be considered a factor in that all of the pastors in the conference chose to participate. The 
issue of episcopal authority, perception of consequences for non-participation, and the reli- 


ability of the evaluation of the bishop will be discussed in chapter six. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


Every pastor in the California Annual Conference, a total of sixteen, participated in this 
project. The diversity of age, education levels, and work experiences, offer a strong represen- 
tative sample to extrapolate findings which can be applied throughout the Western Episcopal 
District and the AME Zion Church. As the presiding bishop of the conference, the project was 
integrated into the overall strategy for ministry leadership development and evaluation. 

A Pastoral Development Self-Assessment Survey was distributed to all sixteen 
participants in order to gather foundational data from each pastor prior to initiating 
the Leadership Training Courses and Episcopal Dialogue Sessions. The same survey 
was redistributed and collected upon the completion of the eight week implementation 
phase. The two Presiding Elders were also asked to complete surveys on each pastor 
before and after the implementation phase to offer an independent assessment of their 
development. 

Each pastor was asked to maintain a journal where they recorded their reflections on 
the training courses and any conversation they had with the bishop. Participants were asked 
to reflect on their own approach to preaching and church administration during the eight- 
week phase of study. At the conclusion of the project phase participants submitted an essay 
between one and two thousand words describing the impact of the program and episcopal 
interaction. They were instructed to discuss relevant connections, progress or challenges of 


the program in relation to their understanding of ministry and pastoral effectiveness. 
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The Pastoral Development Survey measures three categories of ministry. They are 
1) Pastoral Care; 2) Personal Care; and, 3) Professional Care. Each of these broad catego- 
ries consisted of a series of questions that explored strengths and weaknesses.!” Specific 
measurements were reported on sermon preparation, content, clarity, delivery, and impact. 
In the area of church administration, pastors were asked to assess their ability to create 
membership consensus, develop membership synergy, resolve church conflict, and foster 
vision and mission for the church. 

Maintaining personal care and family balance was an area bearing emphasis within 
the program. Therefore, each participant responded to questions on the frequency of their 
exercise regimen, the adequacy of the time allotted for rest, their healthy eating habits, and 
the amount of quality family time they allotted. 

The final category was focused on the minister’s professional care. This area 
measures the ability of the pastor to enhance their skills through training and continuing 
education. Participants were asked to indicate whether they have completed at least one 
Continuing Education Class during the year; have they attended the Leadership Training 
Conference, and what are their plans for further theological training. 

These surveys which were completed both prior to the implementation phase 
and upon the conclusion of the phase, provided essential insights into each participants 
guidance of their strengths and weaknesses. In conjunction with the journey entries 
and essay summary which was also submitted by each participant at the conclusion of 
the implementation phase allowed for a comprehensive assessment of the development 
of the minister. 

The process is what Creswell calls concurrent triangulation. That is, at least three 
methods are used to substantiate the personal renewal and empowerment that resulted from 


each participant’s discovery and application of the principles they learned during the train- 
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ing courses and dialogue with their bishop. Concurrent measurement involves a compari- 
son of understanding the same material over a period of time.'™ 

The author designed a curriculum covering topics essential to effective pastoral 
leadership and enlisted several veteran pastors to present each week on an assigned topic.‘ 
Due to the enormous distance between the participants, the courses were taught via phone 
conferencing. Books were assigned at the beginning of the course and each participant was 
expected to read the assigned books prior to the weekly class meeting. Each weekly pre- 
sentation would conclude with a fifteen minute discussion period, while pastors engaged 
the presenter with relevant questions and comments. 

Taken over an eight-week period, the author measured the degree of change in each 
participant’s MDSG (Most Dominant Spiritual Gifts) from the original Wagner-Houts Pre- 
Test administered on April 15, 2012, and the Wagner-Houts Post-Test undertaken on June 
10, 2012. In other words, what effect did the in depth weekly Bible teaching and group 
work discussions about each of the twenty-five gifts have on each participant’s identifica- 
tion of their MDSG? Likewise, with an emphasis on the less common, more controversial 
gifts (prophecy, discerning of spirits, miracles, healing, tongues, interpretation of tongues, 
and exorcism), would any meaningful change in gift identity occur? 

The only sequential piece of assessment were the weekly journals, which participants re- 
corded to help keep them focused on the final summative essay, a compilation of specific details 
gleaned as the author lectured on the meaning (original language), model (biblical examples), men- 
aces (potential hindrances or possible abuses), and modem examples ofall twenty five spiritual gifts. 

In chapter six, the author details selections of written feedback from participants 
subsequent to their spiritual gift discovery. The practical application component is also 


discussed and evaluated. Here, in chapter five, the author will compare the results of each 


158 Creswell, Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed Method Approaches, 2nd Edition, 217. 
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participant’s scoring in the seven categories referred to as the least common, more contro- 
versial spiritual gifts (LCMC). From there, the author will provide some insight based on 
the results of the Pre-Test and Post-Test. 

From Pre-Survey to Post-Survey, Participant one’s scores increased from a 4 to a 5 
in the category of Pastoral Care, remained constant at 4 in the Personal Care category, and 
increased from 4 to 5 in Professional Care. Participant one’s greatest improvement was in 
his ability to create membership consensus. 

Participant two’s comparison from Pre-Survey to Post-Survey scores remained 
constant at 5 in the category of Pastoral Care, increased from 4 to a 5 in the Personal Care 
category, and remained constant at 5 in Professional Care. Participant two reports the great- 
est improvement was in an awareness of the importance of self-care. 

Participant three’s scores declined from a 4 to a 3 in the category of Pastoral Care, 
increased from 2 to a 4 in the Personal Care category, and remained constant at 4 in Profes- 
sional Care. Participant three reports the greatest improvement was developing a regular 
exercise routine. 

Participant four’s scores increased from a 3 to a 4 in the category of Pastoral Care, from 
3 to 4 in the Personal Care category, and remained constant at 4 in Professional Care. Participant 
four’s greatest improvement was in the scope of establishing goals with the congregation. 

Participant five had scores that increased from a 3 to a 5 in the category of Pastoral 
Care, from 3 to 4 in the Personal Care category, and increased from 3 to 5 in Professional Care. 
Participant five reports the greatest improvement was committing to further formal theological 
education. 

Participant six’s scores increased from a 4 to a 5 in the category of Pastoral Care, 
from a 4 to S in the Personal Care category, and increased from 3 to 4 in Professional Care. 
Participant six reports the greatest improvement was effectiveness in following through on 


pastoral, personal, and professional goals. 
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Participant seven had scores that remained constant at 4 in the category of Pastoral 
Care, scores increased from a 2 to a 3 in the Personal Care category, and from 3 to 5 in Pro- 
fessional Care. Participant seven’s greatest scope of improvement was within establishing 
goals toward continuing education. 

Participant eight’s scores increased from a 4 to a 5 in the category of Pastoral Care, 
remained constant at 3 in the Personal Care category, and increased from 3 to 4 in Profes- 
sional Care. Participant eight’s greatest improvement was in his ability to create member- 
ship consensus. 

Participant nine had scores that increased from a 3 to a 4 in the category of Pastoral 
Care, from a 3 to 4 in the Personal Care category, and increased from 2 to 4 in Professional 
Care. Participant nine’s greatest improvement was pursing formal theological education. 

Participant ten’s scores increased from a 3 to a 4 in the category of Pastoral Care, 
from 2 to 3 in the Personal Care category, and remained constant at 4 in Professional Care. 
Participant ten reports the greatest improvement was in the area of church administration. 

Participant eleven’s scores remained constant at 4 in the category of Pastoral Care, 
remained constant at 3 in the Personal Care category, and increased from 3 to 4 in Profes- 
sional Care. Participant eleven reports the greatest improvement was in coming to under- 
stand the importance of additional training and formal theological education. 

Participant twelve’s scores increased from a 3 to a 4 in the category of Pastoral 
Care, from a3 to 4 in the Personal Care category, and increased from 3 to 4 in Professional 
Care. Participant twelve reports the greatest improvement was in the awareness of partici- 
pating in pastoral consultation and self-care. 

Participant thirteen’s scores remained constant at 4 in the category of Pastoral Care, 
increased from a 2 to 3 in the Personal Care category, and remained constant at a 3 in Pro- 
fessional Care. Participant thirteen reports the greatest improvement was participating in a 


regular exercise routine. 
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Participant fourteen’s scores increased from a 4 to a 5 in the category of Pastoral 
Care, from 3 to 4 in the Personal Care category, and increased from 3 to 4 in Professional 
Care. Participant fourteen reports the greatest improvement was in the area of enhancing 
communication skills. 

Participant fifteen had scores increasing from 3 to 4 in the category of Pastoral 
Care, from 2 to 3 in the Personal Care category, and increased from 3 to 4 in Professional 
Care. Participant fifteen reports the greatest improvement was in goal-setting and commit- 
ting to continuing education. 

Participant sixteen scores increased from a 4 to a 5 in the category of Pastoral Care, 
from 3 to 4 in the Personal Care category, and remained constant at 4 in Professional Care. 
Participant sixteen reports the greatest improvement was in the area of increasing collabo- 
ration within the congregation. 

The total average scores increased measurably in all three of the categories sur- 
veyed. There was an average of 0.6 improvement in the area of Pastoral Care, 1.0 average 
increase in Personal Care, and an average of 0.8 increase in survey results in the area of 
Professional Care. 

Analysis of these results reveal the most dramatic improvement was in the area of 
Personal Care. Some suggestions will be offered by the author in the next chapter on why 
this may be the case. However, the results of the scores on the survey were consistent with 
the reflections recorded in individual essays. 

The essays also confirmed the numeric scores indicating improvement in all catego- 
ries. While the results clearly correlate with the hypothesis of this project, there were several 


insights that were not predicted at the outset that will also be explored in Chapter Six. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTION, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSION 


This project was designed in a manner that it could be integrated with the author’s min- 
istry as bishop of the Western Episcopal District for the AME Zion Church, which includes the 
California Conference. As the author and newly assigned presiding bishop, the need for con- 
gregational renewal was evident and he held the conviction that the greatest opportunity impact 
was with leadership development. An extensive program of training, evaluating, and encourag- 
ing pastors has been instituted via this project, serving as an important component. 

The results of this study have demonstrated the positive impact of a bishop being 
intentional in mentoring pastors whom they supervise. Pastors self-reported a significant 
increase in time spent on sermon preparation, personal devotions, and balancing ministry 
demands with self-care and quality time with family. Whether the impact this pastoral 
development will have influence on congregational vitality is beyond the scope of this 
project. It is anticipated, however, that positive leadership outcomes will become evident 
and thereby affect congregations. 

In the following paragraphs the author will reflect on biblical, theological, ecclesi- 


astical, and practical aspects of this study. 


Biblical/Theological Reflections 


One must acknowledge that when considering the New Testament descriptions of 


the role of the bishop that the first century church was less structured and still in its earliest 
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stages of formation. As a result, administrative functions would not be as complex as the 
modern church. That being said, it is clearly the priority for the New Testament writers that 
the bishop be both exemplar and expounder of the essentials of Christian living. The teach- 
ing ministry is not peripheral, but central to the responsibilities of the episcopal leader. Paul 
writes,“The saying is sure: whoever aspires to the office of bishop desires a noble task. 
Now a bishop must be above reproach, married only once, temperate, sensible, respectable, 
hospitable, an apt teacher, not a drunkard, not violent but gentle, not quarrelsome, and not 
a lover of money.'© 

As Methodists, the scriptures are authoritative in matters of soteriology and eccle- 
siology. Therefore, it seems appropriate to look to scripture as a guide to establish priori- 
ties for our bishops. Unfortunately, as I will address shortly, that has not been the recent 
pattern in Zion Methodism. Our contemporary models of episcopal leadership have been 
dominated by church administrators, gatekeepers, and liturgists. 

The gifts that the Holy Spirit bestows to the church are diverse. However, it does appear 
that they are prioritized in order of their importance to church vitality. This does not suggest that 
individuals are either more or less important within the life of the church. Instead, it suggests 
that all gifts are valuable and are most fully released in cooperation with other gifts. The listing 
of spiritual gifts in 1 Corinthians provides such an example; “And God has appointed in the 
church first apostles, second prophets, third teachers; then deeds of power, then gifts of healing, 
forms of assistance, forms of leadership (administration), various kinds of tongues.”"*! 

Note that apostles, prophets, and teachers are mentioned first. It would seem strange 
to prioritize the function of administration, which is listed seventh, above the function of 
vision-casting (apostles), preaching (prophets), and equipping (teachers). Especially in the 


160 1 Timothy 3:1&2, The Holy Bible: New Revised Standard Version. (New York, NY: American Bible 
Society, 1997). 
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office of bishops as leaders in the life of the church would one expect the primary gifts to 
become evident. 

It may be that one reason for the irrefutable numeric decline of our membership 
within the AME Zion Church, and for that matter, most mainline denominations, is that we 
are looking to administrators to lead the church and diminishing or dismissing altogether, 
the vital role of the apostles, prophets, and teachers. Administrators tend to only maintain 
what the apostles gave birth to, through prayer and vision. This is because the focus of an 
administrator is order, method, and regulations. 

When ministry in the church becomes largely a function of bureaucracy, the result 
is that organization and administration become that church’s primary gifts. Bureaucracy 
then grows more complex and restrictive, strangling innovation and risk-taking. Jim Col- 
lins observes; “The purpose of a bureaucracy is to compensate for incompetence and lack 
of discipline, a problem that largely goes away if you have the right people in the first place. 
Most companies (churches) build their bureaucratic rules to manage the small percentage 
of wrong people on the bus, which in turn drives away the right people on the bus.” 

Echoing the characteristics requisite for a bishop that are recorded in 1 Timothy, 
Titus adds a corrective element to the teaching ministry that is more doctrinal than manage- 
rial. “He (the bishop) must have a firm grasp of the word that is trustworthy in accordance 
with the teaching, so that he may be able both to preach with sound doctrine and to refute 
those who contradict it.”! 

While church administration and order is described in the New Testament, it is 
clearly a result of and consistent with sound doctrine. The teaching ministry equips the 
church and its leaders to model lives devoted to Christian service, and be living witnesses 
to the transformative power of the Gospel. 


162 Collins, Good to Great, 121. 
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This is the renewal so necessary for the church in our age. Recalling the vows of our 
AME Zion ordination, one in which the minister is ordained to word, sacrament, and then 
order. This is an important step in clarifying and reclaiming biblical priorities for church 


leadership. 


Kcclesiological Reflections 


One of the many gifts that the office of bishop offers the church is that of reminding 
individual congregations and pastors that they are a part of a larger connection of work and 
witness. No autonomous congregation can be a full expression of Christ’s ministry doing all 
necessary for faithful mission. Likewise, no part of Christ’s church is sufficient to do all that it 
can do without the mutual support, encouragement, and wisdom of other parts of the church. 
However, in connection with congregations around the world, encompassing diverse regions, 
ethnicities, and cultures, we become a richer witness to the unity of the Body of Christ. 

Among Methodists, this has sometimes been referred to as the connectional prin- 
ciple. Unfortunately, however, for most in our church the term connection has come to 
mean bureaucratic stagnation and denominational burdens. “It is a tragedy,” Dennis Camp- 
bell asserts, “that the great Wesleyan theological idea of connection has been reduced to 
describing a system of finance, personnel, and governance.” He is right that “what is at 
stake is nothing less than the nature and purpose of the church. Connection is first of all a 
theological idea.”!* 

If the presiding bishop of the Annual Conference emphasizes the aspects of the 
office that involve administration, oversight, and promotion of denominational loyalty to 
the exclusion of the teaching ministry, it will reinforce the perception of the church as ir- 


relevant, stagnant, and bureaucratic. 


164 Dennis M. Campbell, “A Conversation with Dennis Campbell and Russell Richey,” Initiatives in 
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The author has the unique perspective of one recently consecrated as bishop, and 
because it has been only a year, he retains a vivid memory of how a pastor yearns for a 
mentoring relationship with the bishop. Having served under the leadership of seven epis- 
copates during almost thirty years in pastoral ministry, the key aspect of the leader-pastor 
relationship that remained lacking was one of the mentor or coach. 

Bishops in the AME Zion Church, in the author’s experience, view themselves 
primarily as ecclesiastical administrators, ensuring that financial, programmatic, and ad- 
ministrative functions are properly executed. They also value the role of liturgical celebrant 
at conference and denominational gatherings. Each of these aspects of a bishop’s responsi- 
bilities is important yet none more important than that of teaching. 

Even with a generous reading of the Discipline for the AME Zion Church under the 
section on Bishops, one is hard pressed to identify which of the qualifications or the nu- 
merous duties of the office are directly related to the ministry of teaching. There has been 
a great deal of focus on the qualifications in the A.M.E. Zion Church concerning what is 
considered the prerequisite of a bishop being “the husband of one wife,” or “married only 
once.” There is ample description of the years of service required prior to election to office 
and the educational prerequisites for holding the office, and there are clearly delineated du- 
ties for administrative oversight. 

It may be that the emphasis on these stipulations have magnified certain areas of re- 
quirements for a bishop, and in the minds of some diminished the importance of others. The 
area that I think has been neglected, and arguably to a severe detriment in the church, is the 
qualification of the bishop being an apt teacher or being able to teach. 

In everything we do we teach. The bishop as chief pastor then should be regarded 
as chief teacher. The bishop is teaching the preachers and pastors in his or her episcopal 
district as well as the laity that serve in his or her area or influence. Lessons, inferences, 


interpretations and conjectures are drawn from each act or word that happens in the lives of 
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people and situations. Nothing really happens in a vacuum. No act or decision can be said 
to not have impact on some other area, whether intentionally or unintentionally. Therefore, 
it must be carefully weighed by the bishop what impingement his or her priorities will have 
on the lives of those who are the flock of God. 

We all tend to emulate those we admire, and within the Methodist family it is al- 
most certain that there will be those who will emulate the behavior and characteristics of 
the bishop as a leader. Obviously this can be both beneficial and detrimental. All of us, 
human beings that we are, have negative elements of our personality and behavior that 
others should shun. This “dark side” that each of us possesses, “like oil in a body of wa- 
ter, will always find its way to the surface and create a mess if it is not acknowledged and 
redeemed.”!® We all have “raw materials” for our dark side — pride, selfishness, self-de- 
ception and wrong motives. These are difficult for us to reckon with because “the unhappy 
truth is that all too often we are not that interested in probing our motives too deeply for 
fear of what we might find.’””!® 

The bishop, who would be an effective mentor, must model this kind of self-exam- 
ination, among other valuable Christian traits for in doing so he or she puts on display that 
kind of accountability that is essential to maturity as a Christian. Thus the bishop does not 
present themselves as some strain of super-Christian or leader. 

D. A. Carson observes, “What is required in some sense of all believers is pecu- 
liarly required of the leaders of believers. There is a difference of degree. That is why Paul 
will be able to say, ‘I urge you to imitate me’ (1 Corinthians 4:16). Those of us who want to 
be leaders in the church today, then, must begin by recognizing that there is no special elit- 
ist qualification...when Paul in 1 Timothy 3:1-7 sets out the qualifications for an overseer 


(“bishop” in older English), the most remarkable feature of the list is that it is unremark- 
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able. It contains nothing about intelligence, decisiveness, drive, wealth, power. Almost 


everything on the list is elsewhere in the New Testament required of all believers. 
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In Leading Your Ministry,'* Alan E. Nelson cites five reasons for what he calls the 


leadership dilemma: 


Ts 


Our civilization is undergoing incredible changes. Things are not like they used 
to be. Change used to be the exception to the rule. It is the new rule. Change 
creates stress. During times of stress and change, we seek leaders. 

Institutions have not provided for leadership training. Our models of seminary 
training for persons in ordained ministry, dating back to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century has remained much the same, even though society has changed 
by leaps and bounds. 

The fragmentation of society has made leadership much more difficult. We 
have varying loyalties often in conflict with one another. Our pluralistic soci- 
ety allows for the idea of multiple “truths.” Further, the lack of community in 
our society today — simultaneous with the breakdown of the family structure — 
makes leading harder than ever. 

Leadership paradigms have changed. Previous generations provided for more 
obvious leaders due to the “Great Man” theory — a hierarchical, top down, au- 
thoritarian and dramatic style of leadership. In the postindustrial age, leadership 
is taking on a kinder-gentler approach. Twenty-first century leadership is more 
apt to involve interdependence, sensitivity to people, and sharing ideas and in- 
formation, calling for leaders to be more relational and less autocratic. 

Leaders are feeling higher demands and fewer rewards. Of course, leaders by 


their very nature tend to receive criticisms and adversarial encounters and must 
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make tough decisions. Most do not receive the pay, perks or recognition that 
would help create a balance. Thus, as crass as it may sound, the payoffs may not 
seem significant enough to attract the best and the brightest. 

This defines the expectation of the bishop as mentor. No leader can lead effectively 
when the leader has such severe deficiencies that the followers are expected to compensate 
for this lack with rewards and trophies and trinkets. It will soon wear the people out, or at the 
very least discourage those who might be valuable to the ministry and grow weary of having 
to support holding up another’s ego. “Leadership is best reserved for those who don’t need 
positions of leadership to validate who they are.”!® In the age of the “prosperity gospel” 
when it seems some enter the ministry for its perceived rewards and gauge their success by 
the achievement of mercenary standards, someone must guide, mentor and shape the thought 
and expectation of those who will serve as “servants of the servants of God.” Now more than 
ever, this vital role and function must be sustained by the bishop. 

Therefore, it is apparent that in order to ascertain what is the motivation of the 
preachers and persons assigned to his or her charge, the bishop must be clear about what is 
his or her own motivation. One should not seek the office of bishop to gain status, clout or 
influence. This is why the church has always set forth specific and strict benchmarks for the 
expectations of what any leader in the church must possess, especially while realizing that 
“some from the baptized assume the burdens of guidance, teaching, correction, care, and 
community concern in a way that edifies and calls forth the ministry of all Christians.”!”° 
Everyone will not know the story before the glory. Therefore, it is imperative the bishop 
avoids emphasizing the benefits of the office before sharing its responsibilities. This is the 
greatest service a mentoring bishop can provide. Such cannot be executed with insincerity, 


for the sham that is ministry, in such cases, will soon be revealed. 
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Practical Reflections 


The project’s findings have demonstrated the benefits pastors perceive in having a 
mentoring relationship with their bishop. As one participant writes; “I felt like the bishop 
was concerned with my faith journey as a person, not just as a pastor. It truly made me feel 
valued.” Another pastor records in her journal; “I began the project a bit apprehensive that 
I would be evaluated by some measurement that wasn’t clearly. stated, but I’m grateful for 
this time of study, reflection, and self-evaluation. It has strengthened my sense of calling 
and encouraged me to pursue further theological education.” 

Participants reported gaining vocational clarity, feeling challenged to cultivate 
deeper spiritual lives, and desire to pursue further theological training whether it be formal 
or informal. Additionally, ministers wrote in their journals about the need to find balance 
between the work of the ministry and family time. There was a heightened awareness for 
the need for self-care reported by several participants. 

However, as impactful as this project was on the participants, and for that matter, the au- 
thor as well, there are some practical limitations that must be addressed. First, this research was 
conducted over an eight week period with sixteen pastors. A bishop in the AME Zion Church will 
typically have anywhere from seventy to more than five hundred ministers to supervise. The time 
and accessibility to authentically mentor such a large number of individuals is impractical. 

An additional concern is the potential tension a pastor can experience when the 
mentoring relationship is so directly connected to the appointing authority of the bishop. 
Questions invariably will arise about whether a minister can be transparent about their chal- 
lenges and faults with the person who can appoint them to or remove them from a church. 

The author was keenly aware of the potential for bias in reporting results. The 
fact that the researcher is also the supervising bishop for these pastors presented several 


challenges that require further consideration. Some of these concerns were mitigated by 
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the methodology while others are unavoidable realities that must be factored into any 
honest assessment of this project. 

Pastors are evaluated and assigned churches by bishops in the AME Zion Church. 
As such, a minister’s livelihood is impacted by the episcopate’s opinion of his or her min- 
istry. This places significant pressure on a pastor to impress their bishop. A mentoring 
relationship requires a level of transparency and vulnerability that is difficult, but not im- 
possible to attain between a bishop and a pastor. 

For this project, it was important to establish a foundation of trust with each par- 
ticipant, establishing credibility that the research and curriculum was designed to enhance 
their ministry and not be punitive. It was also important to ensure adequate confidentiality 
in all results and journal entries. This was accomplished by having all materials sent to a 
trusted third-party who would compile the survey results and journal entries, assign num- 
bers randomly, and forward on to the author the material without names. 

It is this researcher’s opinion that this methodology sufficiently allowed honest re- 
porting, yielding fairly reliable results. The surveys reflected thoughtful self-assessments. 
The journal entries offered probing insights into the pastors’ learning outcomes, evalua- 
tions of the process and the bishop, as well as intriguing observations on next steps for 
continuous self-improvement. 

Another interesting factor that must be considered is understanding it is possible 
that some pastors possessed little or no previous base-line concept of some of the issues 
raised in the measurement. At the very least, future research should attempt to ascertain 
whether there is a shared understanding of what is meant by such objectives as quality pas- 
toral care, healthy self-care, and meaningful professional development. 

Because this researcher conducted this project with the assumption that all of 
the participants had a shared understanding of these basic concepts, the results may 


not reflect the same outcomes for every pastor. This finding has convinced me of the 
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need to offer an opportunity to pastors to collectively reflect upon and discuss these 
concepts. Future surveys will seek to ensure that we are measuring similar variables 
for each participant. 

The fact that they are varying ideas about some of these basic concepts does not 
diminish the reported improvements of the vast majority of the participants. Whatever their 
initial understanding of the concept, we can assuredly announce there were enhancements 
of it. This is in itself an important finding, coupled with the fact that some would have 


learned more about these concepts during the eight-week course. 


CONCLUSION 


The author set out to examine the impact of an intentional mentoring relationship 
between a bishop and his pastors with the hypothesis that such a relationship would benefit 
the pastors. As pastors develop spiritually and vocationally, it is assumed that congrega- 
tional renewal will ensue. The results of this study clearly indicate that pastors benefit from 
and appreciate the opportunity to be involved in a mentoring relationship with their bishop. 
What the author did not predict was the profound impact such a relationship would have 
on the bishop himself. 

Persons most often elected bishops in the church have been pastors. An elec- 
tion to the episcopacy and the subsequent consecration to the office does not evis- 
cerate the pastoral vocation to which the individual has been called, in which they 
have been nurtured, and to which they have devoted decades of lives. However, due 
to the administrative demands traditionally placed upon the bishop, many experi- 
ence frustration, dismay, and even burnout. This is directly associated with the fact 
that a bishop spends the vast majority of time working outside of his gift area and 


vocational ministry. 
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The author found himself motivated and energized by the teaching ministry and 
one-on-one interactions with pastors. For the first time in the author’s experience, the title; 
“Chief Pastor” made sense. As a pastor of pastors, the bishop continues to expand the voca- 


tion to which he was called and operating in his primary gifting. 
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PASTORAL DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


Name: 
Church: 


Evaluation Grade 











Evaluation Period: _ __ Date 








This tool has been developed to provide a plan of enhancement and improve- 


ment of the office of the pastor. 


Score: (One (1) being the least, five (5) being the greatest) 


I. DEVELOPMENT AREA Circle One 
Pastoral Care — This area involves the ability of the pastor to 
execute or facilitate the functions of pastoral care. 2°23 45 
|. Preaching (Overall score of six (6) sub-areas 2345 
Sermon Preparation 
(There is evidence of sufficient time given to preparation) 12345 


Sermon Content 
(Does the sermon contain sufficient information for the hearer?) 2345 
Sermon Sequence/Transition 


(Does the sermon have a consistent flow? 2345 
Sermon Clarity 

(Is the sermon clear and understandable to the listener?) 12345 
Sermon Delivery 

(Are the inflections, tone & pitch sufficient for the hearer?) 12345 
Sermon Impact 

(Has the sermon led to conviction, edification & decision?) 12345 


Notes 
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2: 


Notes 


Notes 


Administration (Overall Score) 
Ability to create membership consensus 
(Are the members on one accord?) 
Ability to establish organization collaboration 
Ability to develop membership synergy 
Ability to resolve church conflict 
Ability to crate vision/mission for church 
Ability to create church goals & objectives 
Effectiveness of follow through on goals & objectives 
Effectiveness in handling fiscal affairs( Financial Prudence) 
Effectiveness in church organization 
Effectiveness of communication skills 
Effectiveness of Quarterly Conference organization/participation 








Membership Care (Overall Score) 
Visitation to sick & shut-in 


Effectiveness in developing/managing small group opportunities 


Effectiveness in providing fellowship opportunities 
Effectiveness in creating membership assimilation/retention 
Effectiveness In Membership Visitation 


N 
w 
+A 
Ww 


NNNNNNNNNDN N 
WWW WwW WwW WwW WwW WwW WwW Ww Ww 


NNNNN NY 


WWW Ww WwW Ww 


List ways how the church is/will maintain new church members. 





ALAA A AA DAAA A 
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AAA AA A 


mOmOnuonuon 
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4. Evangelism and Outreach (Overall Score) 


Notes 


Notes 


Effectiveness in Attracting Visitors 

Effectiveness in Visitor Contact 

Effectiveness In Moving Visitors To Membership 
Effectiveness In Creating Evangelistic Campaign 
Effectiveness In Coordinating Efforts For Outreach 
Effectiveness In Supporting Overseas Missions 


Goal For Church Growth: 20 -20 Year 


Names of Worship Opportunities (as least |) 


Perfecting Worship (Overall Score) 


Effectiveness In Understanding the Moves of God 

Effectiveness In Going into the Presence of God Personally 
Effectiveness In Perfecting Personal Quiet Time with God 
Effectiveness In Leading Others into His Presence 
Effectiveness In Coordinating the Worship Experience 
Effectiveness In Evaluating the Worship Experience 

Goal For Church Growth: 20 -20 Year 





Names of Worship Opportunities (as least !) 





NNNNNN NY 
Www WW Ww Ww 
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NNNNNNN NY 


WWW Ww Ww W Ww Ww 


AAA AA AA A 
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Discipleship Development (Overall Score) 


Christian Education Board is Organized & Functional 
Christian Education Department is Organized & Functional 
Church School Department is Organized & Functional 

Board Officers are properly Trained on Board Responsibilities 


New Members are Trained on Board Responsibilities of Membership 


Additionai Opportunities for Bible Study are offered. 
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NNNNNN YN 
Ww www Ww Ww 
AAA AA AA 


mAmMUnnnun 


Name the course/Bible Offerings _ 





Name Potentially new course/bible offerings 





If Christian Education Board is not organized 


what is your plan of organization? 





If Christian Education Department is not organized 


what is your plan of organization? 


Notes: 


*Please document factors you feel this document has not addressed, that will be beneficial to this 
document. 


7. Attitude Toward Ministry (Overall Score) 
Minister feels good about ministry 


ip ae eS 
Minster displays and exhibits possible attitudes towards congregation.| 2 3 4 5 
Minster displays and exhibits possible attitudes towards leadership. | 2 3 4 5 
Minister works well with colleagues. 2,8 eo 
Minister has overall positive attitude towards the future of ministry. | 2 3 4 5 


Notes: 


8. Attitude Toward Self 
Minister participates in regular exercise routine (3-4 days/week). 
Minister gets adequate rest each day (7-9 hrs. daily) 
Minister participates in stress management (Relaxation, meditation. etc.) 
Minster eats properly on a regular basis. 
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Minster gets adequate recreation (outings, vacations, time off etc.). 
Minister allows time for appropriate family time (quality time). 
Minister participates in pastoral consultation, counseling, conf. etc). 


Notes: 





ll. PROFESSIONAL CARE 
This area involves the ability of the pastor to enhance his skills 
through training and continued education. 


Minister has completed at least one continued education class. 
Minister has attended leadership training. 
Minister plans to complete other certificates in theological training. 
Minster plans to read at least one book per quarter 

pertaining to pastoral development. 


Notes: 








ill. AREA OF STRENGTH 


IV. AREA OF IMPROVEMENT 
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V. SUGGESTED PLAN OF ACTION 





Pastor Signature Date 


Consultant's Signature Date 
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PASTORAL DEVELOPMENT CURRICULUM 
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PASTORAL DEVELOPMENT CURRICULUM 


Pastor's Name: === ee ee 











Church: —. ae ae 
Location: ——— 

California 

Conference — District: — Date: 

1. How many of the seven week courses did your schedule allow for your participation? 

2. Did you find that the presenters were informative and prepared? 





3. Were the topics meaningful in your desire to become a more effective pastor? 





4. | What was the impact on you having participated in these classes? 





5. Was it important that the bishop participated in the classes? 





6. Name any specific changes you have made in your ministry as a result of these classes. 
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10. 


What are some suggestions on how to improve future classes? 





What additional topics would you like to have covered in a future class? 





Discuss how you view the role of the bishop in assisting your 
spiritual and professional development. 








Are you witnessing any impact on your congregation as a result of your 
participation in these classes? If so, please describe the impact. 
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PASTORS SURVEY ON DEVELOPMENT COURSES 


To: Western Episcopal District Pastors 
From: Bishop W. Darin Moore 
Date: April 30, 2013 


Re: Pastoral Development Courses 
Greetings! 


We will convene via conference call each Monday beginning May 6* through 
June 17" for instruction and dialogue. Calls will begin promptly at 6 PM 
Pacific Time and conclude by 7 PM. During the call, you should ensure that 
background noise is kept at a minimum or that you place your phone on 
mute. This will reduce distractions for the presenter and the other conferees. 


A reading assignment will be a part of the weekly discussion and will be 
emailed to each participant. It is important that you complete the reading 
assignment PRIOR to the Monday that the topic will be presented. 


Call-in information: Dial in number is (209) 647-1000 and the Access Code 
is 799121# 


1. Ministerial Ethics — The Right Reverend Nathaniel Jarrett, D.Min. 
Monday May 6% 


Integrity is an essential characteristic for every Christian, but especially 
for Christian leaders. However, moral failures in the ministry are all too 
common today. As Paul writes; “We have this treasure in earthen vessels...” (2 
Cor. 4:7) Ethical failure in the pulpit affects the pew and erodes the Church’s 
witness. This week’s course will focus on how a pastor cultivates a lifestyle of 
integrity and develops a relationship of trust with the congregation. 

The recommended book is: “Who Will Go For Us?” by Dennis M. Campbell 


2. Leadership Development in a Post Modern Culture — The Reverend 
J. Elvin Sadler, D.Min. 


Monday May 13% 


“We must BE what we want others to BECOME!” — Bishop W. Darin Moore 


“Leadership is exampleship!” — John Maxweii 
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“If you do what you’ve always done, 
you’re gonna get what you always got!” — Moms Mabley 


“A congregation has no impact, 
if a congregation has no cultural relevance” — J. Elvin Sadler, D.Min. 


These quotes offer a glimpse into some of the important principles 
of leadership development. Pastors who understand the challenges and 
opportunities involved with casting vision, establishing priorities, shaping 
worship, enabling laity, encouraging shared ministry, and evaluating the 
effectiveness of ministries are change-agents who are empowered by the 
Holy Spirit to lead congregational transformation. This course is about focus 
and intentionality: it is designed to teach pastors how to become leaders 
who move ministry from maintenance to progressive cultural relevance. 


The recommended book is: “Church in an Age of Crisis” by James Emory 
White 


3 Preaching for Renewal - The Reverend Daran H. Mitchell, D.Min. 
Monday May 20" 


This course will explore the vital role of preaching in faith formation 
and congregational renewal. Effective pastoral preaching answers at least 
three questions; “Why are we here?” “Where are we going?” and “How 
do we get there?” In this movement toward GOD-given goals, pastor and 
people participate together in the life-changing mission of the Church. 
When preaching is biblical, relational, relatable, and strategic, it enriches 
congregational life and becomes a vehicle of the Holy Spirit for church 
renewal. 

The recommended book is: “The Jazz of Preaching” by Kirk Byron Jones 


4. Church Administration - The Reverend Dwayne A. Walker, D.Min. 


Monday May 27" 


John Maxwell has famously stated; “Everything rises and falls with 
leadership!” While that may be a bit simplistic, it remains true that a church 
is not going to be more effective than its pastoral leadership. When the 
Apostle Paul describes the pastor as teacher in Ephesians 4, he is also 
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implying a leader who organizes and equips the congregation to do the work 
of the ministry. This week’s presentation will provide key principles for 
effective church administration that have proven to facilitate church renewal 
and growth. 


The recommended book is: “Five Practices of Fruitful Congregations” by 
Robert Schnase 


5. Church Growth in traditional settings - Bishop W. Darin Moore 
Monday June 3" 


The renewal, transformation, and healing of our churches can only 
come through the life-giving power of the Holy Spirit. This renewing work 
requires leaders who understand the foundational truths of our faith, can 
discern the times and culture, and are able to led congregations through the 
challenging process of evaluation, envisioning, and engaging. During this 
session we will discuss key principles of church renewal without advancing 
the myth of many “one-size-fits-all” church growth strategies. 


The recommended books are: “A Guide to Preaching and Leading Worship” 
by William H. Willimon and “Next Generation Leader” by Andy Stanley 


6. Developing Personal Spiritual Disciplines - The Reverend Kenneth 
James, D.Min. 


Monday June 10" 


“Discipline yourself for the purpose of godliness; for bodily discipline 
is only of little profit, but godliness is profitable for all things, since it holds 
promise for the present life and also for the life to come.” (1 Tim 4:7-8) 

Few issues are as destructive in ministry as the lack of discipline. While all 
Christians are called to develop a lifestyle that glorifies the Lord, strong 
spiritual disciplines are essential to being a healthy, effective pastor. This 
week’s emphasis will offer insights into developing holy habits, as Wesley 
would call them, and how pastors can cultivate a deeper personal walk with 
Christ. 


The recommended book is: “Sacred Rhythms: Arranging Our Lives for 
Spiritual Transformation” by Ruth Haley Barton 
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7. Conflict Resolution and Team Building - The Reverend Kathryn 
Brown 


Monday June 17th 


It has been said that; “Effective leaders speak in such a way that 
others love to listen to them and listen in such a way that others love to 
speak to them.” Many ministers have become frustrated in leading church 
renewal due to the opposition, disunity, and conflict that is often generated 
by change. This course will discuss strategies for effective team-building; 
learn the importance of language and tone in conveying one’s point of 
view; and understanding how listening is a form of respect and a tool for 
successful conflict resolution. 


The recommended book is: “Cracking Your Church’s Culture Code: Seven 
Keys to Unleashing Vision and Inspiration” by Samuel Chand 
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